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Gladiolus—Richard Diener 
One of the outstanding pink Glads 
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CEDAR HILL NURSERY 









Write at once for our 5th Aunesl ALE 


ba 
log, including 1929 Gladi : ual Ca; =) 
tell us this is the ye Guide Book. Our 








Brookville tal CUStOme, 
Leading Canadian Specialists n° they receive. Wen. 
° | Gle un LILIES and IRISE eg GLADIOL x 
Gladiolus Grower | m Head, Nassau County Superior “British Geiumtgee aster™ Agents fo: WSR 
| New York Lilium Princeps, variety Geo. o'4 Roses. We 
| d ; ram Party Ui in aca gcse: Cena, A 
| import permit * 
504 South College St. Amgola,Ind. | | Peonies-Iris Se once, U: ©. custaioer., We pan a 
| le , , LTD., Lynnwood Ave., Simcoe, 
monn 








The Alpine and Perennial Seeds 


(over 800 rare varieties) 
SELECTED ANNUAL SEEDS 
ROCK & HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
BULBS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


listed in our 1929 catalogue will be of interest to you. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 








GOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS 
Worth $15.00—For Only $5.00 
Robert Treat Cushing 
The Giantess Mrs. J. K. Allen 
Our Country Mrs. H. D. Young 
Avalon Elizabeth White 
Marion Weller Senorita 
Ellinor Vanderveer Harry Sheldon 
Bulbs that Grow 


THE SEVEN ACRES - Stoneham, Mass. 





INTRODUCING 


WINGED VICTORY 


The $100.00 Gladiolus ¢ 
4 Pe or $1.00 
Send $1.00 NOW for 1 bulb writ j 
antee of satisfaction and copy of en guar. 


our new ‘illus. 
be sent: falj 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL Co., Encinitas, cay 


t il ce g i 
—— retail catalog. 3ulb will 
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The World’s Finest Flowers 


That is what you want. 
That is what we grow and sell. 
Our catalog of gladiolus, roses, 
perennials and rock plants is 
free for the asking. 
Many new and rare flowers 
offered. 
omar PUGET SOUND 


, 


Bellevue - Washington 








KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


All Commercial Growers should write for my 
new Wholesale price list. It’s Free. 

Retail Gladiolus Catalog has been mailed. If 
your copy has not yet arrived, write for another 
Free copy. 


A. E. KUNDERD - Goshen, Ind. 
Box F 








Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor - Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 


Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 100 
leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dec. lst. 


M. F. W RIGHT 











THE GLAD BOOKLET 1929” 


is the most attractive retail catalog w 

our thousands of Glad friends oll oon ae 
pages, profusely illustrated. It carries into 
the vision of blooming time and balmy 
ings. It’s yours for the asking. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GA 
Box 257-A - - a lene 


S8ENt out to | 
globe. 49 


your home 
summer mon. 








JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each -_-_$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each __-- 5.00 dozen 

New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - : L. 0, N.Y. 
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RE 


Auer, ArmmlRIS NOVELTIES 
mber, Aphrodite, Bruno, Candleli i 
Madison, Don Quixote, Frieda Mohr Garainal, Dolly 








Yeld, Germanie Perthuis, Gloriae, : 
Mme. Cecile Bouscant, Mrs. Valen West ’ 
Pioneer, Romola, San Francisco, Sensation’ Sole 
and William Mohr. Above are but a few of th r~ 
Irises now blooming in my garden. Price ljst bret 
describing them will be ready about June. Send rie 


now. 
GEORGE W. SMITH 


R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 Seattle, Wash 
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The best standard varieties and 
our own lovely originations are 
all accurately described and 
i priced in our unusually fine 
catalogue. Send for it today. 


The Longfield tris Farm 
Bluffton - - Indiana 


f)\ IRISES 
R 











IRIS—25 Varieties $2.00 


Full range of gorgeous colors. 
Each labeled and true to name. 
Each a different variety. Strong, 
healthy divisions. Free catalogs. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. - - Box K 











Iris Bargain 
30 MODERN IRIS ROOTS ‘ 


5 each 6 kinds good assortment for $2.25 post- 
paid. Retail value $4.50. May-July delivery. 
Send for catalog. It’s free. 


STONECREST GARDENS 








PAEONIES —_IRIS 


We will have Peony cut flowers for 
May 30. Write for prices. 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie, Mo. 


Kemp’s Great $1.00 Collection 


Better Gladiolus. To introduce the better Gladiolus 
to Flower Grower readers who have been growing the 
ordinary varieties, I will send 1 large bulb each 26 
large flowered varieties, for $1.00. Worth more than 
double the price. 


J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Box 181 F. G. - - Little Silver, N. J, 














A GARDEN FULL OF GLADS 
100 large and 100 small bulbs, $2.50; 200 large and 
300 small bulbs, $5.00. All will bloom. Named va- 
rieties in a mixture,—white, blotched, cream, flesh, 
yellow, light and dark pink, salmon, orange, scarlet, red, 
dark red, rose, lavender, purple,—all colors guaranteed. 
Just to get you acquainted with my high quality bulbs. 
Prepaid anywhere. My FREE Glad Guide will tell you 
how to grow them. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Shannon City, lowa 





Introductive Offer 


We offer these low prices so you may become acquainted 

with us. 100 blooming size Gladiolus, 10 varieties, 

each labeled, $2.00 prepaid. The varieties are the one 

that will please you. FREE Landscape Plans. Price 

list of Deciduous Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Plants, 

Bulbs, Bird Baths, Sun Dials, and Landscape Supplies 
Send us your name and address. 


H.C. MATSON - Monmouth, Illinois 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 


Please state definitely what you intend to plant, 
as we issue several catalogs. 


NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 











Eau Ciaire - Wisconsin Rutherford - . New Jersey 
Member A. G. S. and C. G. S. 
BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 
EBERLING’S GLADIOLU, Hardy Wild Flowers 





CORN BELT GROWN 
CAN SUPPLY many varieties in 


large and medium sized bulbs for 
some time yet. 
of rare bulblets. 
choice. 


Also some varieties 
Please make second 


Shipments made same day order is 


received. 


J.H.HEBERLING - 


Easton, Ill. 


More than 100 uncommon 
species, about half of which 
are natural rock plants. I 
offer the cream of nearly 
400 species. Write for de- 
scriptive list. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburs, Texas 

















Last Glad Offer of the Season 


100 fine Gladiolus bulbs, not labeled, 1 in. up (mostly 
up) guaranteed 20 good to fine varieties $2.50, 50 
(12 varieties) $1.50. All postpaid. Will inelude 5 
Tycko Zang in every 100 order. Free price list, 180 
varieties. 


C. H. SMITH - Faribault, Minn. 











IRISES vasterres $1.00 


Postpaid in U.S.A. 
Firmament, Lent A. Williamson, Fairy and nine other 
splendid Irises, all labeled. Delivery after our blooming 
season. 


GELSER BROS. - Box F - Dalton, N.Y. 





Send for complete 
catalog of Gladioll 
to be issued Jan. 1 


SG eTNT aK 








Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 


(Copyright 1929 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 


Subscription price:— 
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Brain Food for the Business Man and Woman 


HE monotony of a business life 
requiring 7 long days, and some- 
times nights, of every week for 
a number of years, with only a 
few weeks off in the Summer, leaves 
its mark on both mind and body of 
most all humans. Even machinery 
and animals give out. We rest the 
animals and shut down the machinery 
for repairs, but the human brain and 
body goes on until something gives 
way; then sometimes it is too late. 

Such a life has been ours for a num- 
ber of years. My husband and self, 
with no other than ourselves, work 
together in business, share and share 
alike. We tried many things and 
failed of satisfaction. Finally we de- 
cided to try out the farm, and, having 
no previous experience in that line, 
it was an experience to us sure 
enough. 

We found a place, seven acres, only 
two miles out, with a 6-room bungalow 
and a nice young orchard of different 
fruits, and two acres in strawberries. 
We planted all kinds of vegetables 
with the help of one good man, and 
also ventured in the duck business, 
now having about 100. We keep them 
up in a dry lot and water them from 
the well. They have done well. We 
feed them the leftovers from our cafe- 


BY MRS. T. W. PHILLIPS, (Ark.) 


teria. Then this year we put up one 
thousand glasses of jelly to sell out 
to trade and about 40 %%-gallon jars 
of jelly to serve, besides numbers of 
jars of other canned fruits and pre- 
serves. 


better health. We come back and 
forth in a closed truck delivery, which 
is comfortable Summer and Winter, 
and we take a load back and forth 
with no unsightly articles in view. 
And I must not forget to tell you 

















Front view of home showing lawn and effect of the 
Also our Dog 


beautiful Jack Bean vine at distance. 


We have been out there now for 
nearly three years and we both have 











View of the back of our home. Caladium or Elephant’s 


Ear at rear. 


Chrysanthemums around the house 








Mrs. Phillips gathering flowers for the tables 
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about the flowers. Our yard is large 
and on each side of the driveway 
which must be near two hundred feet 
long, we have the early-blooming kinds 
with Chrysanthemums in the center 
and Roses on the outer edge or back. 
The Roses bloom all Summer until 
frost, then come the Chrysanthemums. 

For early flowers we have Tulips, 
later Gladiolus; then Larkspur, Vio- 
lets on edge, Japanese Wool Flowers, 
tall and short; then Hollyhocks back 
of them all. Against the house we 
have more Chrysanthemums, in front 
of them Marigolds, Violets around the 














Japanese Wool Flower. We had many 
colors, dark and light red, white, crushed 
strawberry, orange, and both tall and 
short varieties. The lemon yellow was 
nearly 10 feet tall. Viewed by many as 
a great curiosity. Beautiful for land- 
scape effect and nice for cut flowers. In 
bloom constantly from the time seed 
came up until after frost, and in the 
reach of all flower lovers, as two pack- 
ages of mixed seed gave us over a hundred 
plants. 

















Chrysanthemums which lasted 
until late in December 


edge, which 
Winter. 

In front of house, Violets on edge 
of border, Lily-of-the-Valley, Peonies, 
Asters and Zinnias. Our front lawn 
is free from flowers but on the other 
side of the house is a long bed to 
match with the two on driveway. In 
rear we have tall and short Cannas 
against the screened porch and several 
other beds in rear. 

We had cut flowers for our tables at 
cafeteria all Summer including Christ- 
mas, all grown out in the open with 
no protection. 

And we heartily recommend some 
outdoor life to the tired business man 
or woman who wants a change. 


stay green here all 





Tell your friends about the Bulb 
and Subscription Offer advertised in 
the last pages in this issue. 








Another view of home with Mrs. Phillips’ niece gathering flowers 
for the tables. Just common Jack Bean climbing vines on porch. 
Has beautiful purple and white flowers all Summer long 


with white bells. 
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Raising Madonna Lily from Scaleg 


| Pebeahens like to give you m 


ence in raising Lily bulb: ‘ 
from scales, about which *% Candidum, 


bra — skeptical. Neverthe? ; 
ried it and was more th : 
results. an pleased with 


The first time I planted 
of-doors, and although they fam ton 
lets they did not survive over Win 
but, undaunted, last year I tried it ~, 
I was so anxious to start them lel 
not wait until after blooming time 7 
took up a clump of old bulbs which rr 
not throw up flowering stalks, and broke 
several scales from each bulb, These | 
planted in cigar boxes of sand first 
layer of sand, then a layer of scales then 
another layer of sand and scales havin 
two layers of scales in each box, coveri s 
the top layer lightly with the sand, Then 
I put the boxes in a cupboard with 
screen doors on our west porch, and left 
them, not giving them any water, as the 
sand seemed to draw moisture enough 
In about four weeks little blisters formed 
on the scales and from then on the little 
bulblets grew so one could fairly gee 
them. 

Along in October they started sending 
out little green leaves, so I transplanted 
them in a mixture of rich garden soil and 
sand, about two parts soil to one of sand, 
They kept right on sending out green 
leaves until the weather got so cold | 
brought them in the house, where I haye 
kept them since, still growing. Now ] 
am doubtful how to proceed; they seem 
to be inclined to let their leaves wilt and 
dry up, as do the old ones after blooming, 
and I do not know whether to stop water- 
ing and give a rest or keep on growing. 
They are now about % to % in. through. 
After transplanting bulblets I watered 
them when necessary. 


Mrs. W. J. P.,— (in Rural New-Y orker) 





Grape Hyacinth Easy to Grow 


I have just read an article asking 
best way to propagate the Grape Hy- 
acinth, Muscari. I want to tell of 
their growing on the site of an old 
homestead. The old house had been 
removed, and this spot put under cul- 
tivation. Most every Spring this field 
is plowed over, and for quite a large 
space where the old home was, is 4 
patch of blue. People pick many 
blooms, and yet they bloom and multi- 
ply there by the hundreds. I have 
them scattered all over and I pick the 
seed and scatter in different parts of 
lawn, along on the bank of public 
road, as borders for beds in flower 
garden; later low-growing perennials 
take their place. 


I have another bulb that grows taller 
I don’t know the 
name. It makes seed that I plant 
same as the Grape Hyacinth. The 
two go together fine. I love all the 
early small bulbs. Here they begin 
blooming in March and early April 
with the Hardy Primroses and Arabis 
alpina, Alyssum saxatile compactum. 
As to growing the Grape Hyacinth, 
just put bulbs or seed in the ground; 
they will do the rest. This plant de 
serves larger planting and use. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Ill) 
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The Science of Frog Farming 
BY MARTHA SHAW, (in The Forecast) 


beef and baked pork as the~ 
a, de résistance of the working 
man’s dinner, he may reasonably expect 
this delicacy to appear on his table oc- 
casionally in the future. Up to this time 
frog legs have been a luxury, found only 
in large hotels or in the homes of well- 
to-do people. High prices have made 
them prohibitive in average households. 
But it is becoming evident that frog legs, 
like other meat delicacies, if produced 
scientifically, will be available in such 
abundance that they can be served on 
the humblest tables. 

The first scientific bullfrog farmer has 
set up his experiment station in a little 
village in the Middle West. Emil Hen- 
drich is not an agriculturalist, nor even 
a dirt farmer, as Washington, Missouri, 
knows them. ; ie 

He is a graduate engineer, who is in- 
terested in outdoor life, and, because 
of his scientific training, knows how to 
study it intelligently. Four years of in- 
tensive experimentation with Frogs have 
given him sufficient knowledge to raise 
Frogs on a wholesale basis for the mar- 
ket, and to establish the fact that this 
can be done with great financial profit 
to the farmer as well as with benefit to 
the consumer who wants to purchase 
this food at a reasonable price. 


Wrest frog legs never will supplant 





The frog farm was started four years 
ago by accident. Mr. Hendrich, who is 
now fifty-seven years of age, was an ar- 
dent member of the Izaak Walton league. 
As an expert angler, he kept a supply of 
minnows for bait in a little pond in the 
back yard. One day he caught some Tad- 
poles in his minnow seine. He put them 
in the pond and watched them grow. 
Then he seined out all the minnows and 
put in more Tadpoles. The pond was not 
made larger because Frogs require little 
water, but for their protection, and also 
to keep them from wandering, part of 
the back yard was fenced with a frog- 
tight fence. On two sides were oiled 
streets and back of the fence was a va- 
cant lot; there was, in fact, only a fifth 
of an acre for the frog farm, but it was 
sufficient space for an adequate testing 
laboratory. 

“While observing these Frogs and Tad- 
poles, I read no literature on the sub- 
ject,” said Mr. Hendrichs “I studied 
first-hand aquatic life and insect life that 
figure in the food of the Frog and the 
wild flowering plants that are commonly 
classified as weeds.” 

Frogs are the cleanest creatures in the 
world, he found. They bathe a dozen 
times a day and will tolerate no vermin. 
They thrive on insects, but they will eat 
almost any live food. 


€ ; 


Emil Hendrich, pioneer frog farmer, is an 
authority on the production of edible Frogs 
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When the Missouri frog farm first 
was equipped, it was well lighted with 
electricity, which, incidentally, can be 
switched on from Mr. Hendrich’s bed- 
room. These lights serve a double pur- 
pose, for they enable him to keep guard 
over his Frogs and also to obtain food 
for them. When the lights are burning 
at night, the insects cluster around them 
and the Frogs then obtain what they 
consider an adequate meal. 


Left to his own devices, the Frog is 
the greatest forager in the world, despite 
his size and stupid demeanor, observa- 
tion has shown. He is fearless, too, for 
he has been known to kill rats, snakes, 
toads, turtles and even bumblebees. A 
small Frog will jump up and catch a 
bumblebee on the wing. If the bee 
stings him, he shows no sign to that ef- 
fect. The farmer, however, cannot de- 
pend entirely on natural food for his 
Frogs. Occasionally there is an insect 
famine and then the farmer must give 
them other food. The one secret which 
Mr. Hendrich has learned, but has not 
revealed is the diet that will content an 
avaricious Frog. The Frog is also suffi- 
ciently cannibalistic to eat other Frogs, 
if hunger is pressing. One of the con- 
clusions of the pioneer frog farmer is 
that when Frogs are raised commer- 
cially, the young must be separated from 
the adults. 

With proper feeding, Mr. Hendrich 
has found that it is possible to raise a 
Jumbo Frog within six months of the 
time the Tadpole turns into a Frog. This 
establishes a new record for frog ma- 
turity, for naturalists have always be- 
lieved that this process required from 
two to three years. In the course of his 
experiments, Mr. Hendrich upset other 
precepts of frog culture, he realized, 
when he studied books of natural history. 


“The books claim that Bullfrog Tad- 
poles live in the water at least two years 
and sometimes three years before turn- 
ing into Frogs,” he said. “Under normal 
conditions, I find that they spend only 
one Winter in the water. The frog books 
claim that all other Frog Tadpoles ma- 
ture in the same season in which the 
eggs are hatched. The Tadpoles from 
Leopard Frogs, Pickerel Frogs, Green 
Frogs (the Green Frog is not a Bull- 
frog), Wood Frogs and Tree Frogs also 
spend one Winter in the water, accord- 
ing to my observations. The books 
further claim that Bullfrogs will not 
sing in a chorus like the smaller Frogs. 
My Bullfrog opera chorus by this time 
has become famous in the village. Dur- 
ing the Summer, hundreds of them sing 
together. They do not sing until they 
have gone through hibernation the first 
Winter. The male Frogs do the sing- 
ing; the females do not sing. They re- 
spond especially to music from bands, 
church bells or a calliope.” 


There are in the markets four classes 
of Frogs: Jumbos, weighing from seven 
to twelve pounds to the dozen; big me- 
dium, which weigh 5 to 7 pounds; small 
medium, which weigh three to five 
pounds, and baby Frogs, that weigh less 
than three pounds to the dozen. The 
restaurant trade demands the Jumbo-size 
Frog because he is large and makes a 
good showing on a platter. There is no 
uniformity as to the condition of the 
Jumbo Frog; some are old and tough, 
and some are lean. Epicures know this 
and demand the medium-size Frog, which 
is smaller, younger and more tender than 
the Jumbo, and for this reason brings 
about the same price. 
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With the cultivated Frog, it would be 
an easy matter to put a uniform fat and 
tender lot of Jumbos on the market, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hendrich. The culti- 
vated Frog can be given food which he is 
able to digest while sitting peacefully on 
the bank of the pond, and with proper 
mating and feeding, he believes that the 
Jumbo can even be made to weigh twen- 
ty-four pounds to the dozen. The wild 
Frog necessarily is on the alert to dodge 
his enemies and is therefore inclined to 
gorge when food is plentiful and starve 
when food is scarce. Hence, there is as 
much difference between the wild Frog 
and the cultivated Jumbo size as there 
is between a wild razor-back hog and a 
pen-fattened Berkshire. 

“The wild Bullfrog is rapidly nearing 
extinction,” says Mr. Hendrich. “In an- 
other five years he will be as rare as the 
wild passenger pigeon, plover, prairie 
chicken, buffalo and antelope, extermi- 
nated by the market hunter and market 
fisherman. The Bullfrog once was 
found in the territory from Kansas to 
the Atlantic Coast, and from the latitude 
of Detroit south to the Gulf of Mexico. 


With proper feeding it is possible to raise a Jumbo Frog within 
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He is now making his last stand in the 
swamps of Louisiana and Eastern Texas. 
Here he is hunted by frog hunters with 
gigs and small bore rifles. At night they 
make use of flashlights in searching out 
their quarry. 

“Frogs are late spawners, and often 
the females are killed before they have 
a chance to spawn. They are given prac- 
tically no protection by the various State 
game laws. If a single Frog reaches ma- 
turity from one set of spawn, he is do- 
ing well. The rate of extermination at 
present is at least ten times as great as 
the rate of propagation.” 

The natural history authorities claim 
that there is but one kind of Bullfrog 
and what seem to be different varieties 
are mere color phases. In Mr. Hen- 
drich’s opinion there are four varieties, 
and while they are about the same size, 
they differ in appearance and habits as 
much as Plymouth Rock chickens and 
Rhode Island Reds or Wyandottes. Mr. 
Hendrich has black Frogs, grays, yel- 
lows, and blue-face grays. 

The blacks and blue-face grays are 
strictly aquatic Frogs. They rarely go 


tia ds 


six months from the time the tadpole turns into a Frog 
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Left to his own devices the Frog is the greatest forager 
in the world despite his size and stupid demeanor 
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more than one jump from 

The grays will go much farther trees 
water in foraging for insects, while t 
yellows: outrange them all on fora ~ 
expeditions. The blacks and blue-faee 
go into hibernation early in the F 
often in September; the grays later” 
while the yellow is a cold weather Frog 
and really does not hibernate in Winte, 

In January and February when the po i 
is covered with four inches of ice the 
yellow Frog moves around under the ice 
When a warm day thaws the ice alone 
the shore line, he will come out and sit 
on the bank in the sun. It is a commo 
sight to see from sixty to seventy of 
these esquimo Frogs on the bank in 
January or February, while the pond is 
covered with four inches of ice, When a 
cold wave comes on suddenly and the 
shoreline freezes quickly, now and then 
one fails to get back under the ice and 
therefore freezes to death. In raising 
Frogs for market, this yellow variety 
offers an advantage to the frog farmer 
inasmuch as these Frogs can be caught 
and put on the market any time of the 
year. 

Usually wild Frogs are caught in the 
Spring and early summer months. They 
are put into cold storage by the fish com- 
panies and held as long as the supply 
lasts. In recent years, the supply has 
given out about September. Frogs are 
hard to handle in cold storage; they turn 
dark and the skins stick to the meat so 
that when they are being skinned some 
of the meat pulls off with the hide. The 
better restaurants and hotels will not ac- 
cept them, if the skin will not pull off 
without leaving meat on the hide. Usu- 
ally Frogs are killed and shipped in the 
skins, preserved by being packed in ice 
in barrels. Some Frogs are shipped alive 
in crates. Mr. Hendrich claims that he 
can greatly improve the flavor of the 
Frog by special feeding shortly before 
marketing, and he has found, further- 
more, that there are as many grades of 
Frogs as of porterhouse steaks. 

Frog farming promises to be an ex- 
tremely paying enterprise. The farmer 
who understands these amphibians can 
raise as many as 9,900 on one acre of 
ground. Just how much profit he will 
realize from them can be estimated when 
you consider that they require nothing 
for shelter, no attention, and seldom any 
prepared food. The current market 
prices are anywhere from $3.75 to $12 a 
dozen, with the average price in western 
cities in September, 1925, fixed at $12 
for the Jumbo Frogs. And so it seems 
that the enterprising pioneer frog farm- 
ers, who will bring frog meat within our 
meat budgets, will also materially ex- 
pand their bank accounts, as well as in- 
creasing the variety in our daily menus. 





The Glass Snake 


Mr. Frank A. Schilling of Los Angeles 
writes that on one occasion he came upon 
a greenish-colored Snake between 15 and 
18 inches long crawling in the grass. 
Hitting it, the Snake separated into five 
or six sections, each of which kept mov- 
ing around. Mr. Schilling said that hav- 
ing heard that they might reunite he 
crushed the head. 

Miss Cochran of the National Museum 
and author of the original article states 
that these observations are interesting 
but that the Snake would die if the body 
were broken anywhere between the head 
and the base of the tail—(Nature Mag- 
azine) 
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Romance of the Lily Pool 


BY ERNEST L. LUTZ, (Ind.) 


this charm and ever-chang- 
edie to the home. A Water 
Garden requires little trouble or care. 
There is no hoeing, no weeding, and 
no watering necessary to produce the 
majestic glory and beauty of a Water 
Lily. Centuries of cultivation have 
produced new varieties which would 
seem as miracles to the ancient 
Pharaohs who revered as sacred the 
mystic tropical Nelumbium that flour- 
ished in the Valley of the Nile. The 
spell of the Nile still hovers around 
the blooms of the Sacred Lotus, even 
when this beautiful plant is grown in 
our twentieth-century gardens. The 
Lotus, springing from the mud, lift- 
ing its golden-hearted blossoms high 
over the water and opening pure and 
spotless to the sun, seemed to the 
ancient worshipper’s mind symbolic of 
the rise of the soul of man. 

There are many beautiful varieties 
of Water Lilies now on the market 
that can be purchased at a small cost 
that will bloom throughout the sum- 
mer months and will be a joy to the 
entire family as well as to the guests. 
No experience is needed to grow a 
Water Garden  successfully,—there- 
fore, an ideal garden for busy people. 
Lily specialists are always glad to give 
instructions for building Pools and 
will also furnish all necessary cul- 
tural directions. While the Tropical 
Lilies are called the “Aristocrats” of 
the Pool, no Pool is complete without 
a few Hardy Water Lilies. These 
blossoms may be seen just above the 
surface of the water or floating on it. 
Hardy Lilies are equally at home in 
concrete pools or tubs. 


[' IS really pleasant and very simple 


The Pool should have a suitable 
margin or background. Nature al- 
ways sets Hardy Plants around a 
small Pool and along the banks of a 
stream of water. So far as possible, 
this plan should be carried out with 
the construction of an artificial Pool 
in the garden. The question often 
arises as to what should be planted 
around the Pool that will be in keep- 
ing with the Aquatic Plants. The 
answer can only be such Annuals and 
Perennials as will thrive in wet soil. 
Such a condition must be “made” 
around the artificial Pool. The ground 
around the Pool must be kept moist. 
The following plants are most suited 
for use under such conditions: 


Forget-me-not (Myosotis scorpioides) 
Lobelia 

Siberian Iris 

Japanese Iris 

Lemon Lily 

Helenium 

Gentiana 

Astilbe spirea 

Hardy Asters. 


Because Water Lilies and other 
Aquatic Plants are beautiful, we 
should protect them from injurious 
insects and keep them cultivated and 
fertilized with Scavenger Animals. 
These feed upon the larvae of mos- 
quitoes, algae or scum which would 
otherwise collect on the water and 
help keep the water clear. The Fish 
feed upon Insects and Mosquitoes, 
Snails devour algae and green scum, 
Tadpoles eat decayed matter and 
Clams or Mussels act as continuous 
filters to keep the water clear. 
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Flowering Dogwoods 


Among the smaller trees with scarlet 
or crimson autumn foliage none is more 
beautiful now than the so-called Flower- 
ing Dogwood (Cornus florida), which 
is unusually brilliant this year with its 
leaves of scarlet and green. Its au- 
tumn beauty is increased by the con- 
trast in the color on the upper and 
lower surfaces of the leaves for only 
the upper surface changes color, the 
lower surface retaining the pale, some- 
times nearly white, color of the Sum- 
mer. For regions with a winter climate 
as severe as that of eastern Massachu- 
setts its eastern Asiatic relative (Cor- 
nus kousa) and especially the variety 
Chinensis are more reliable plants. They 
are smaller trees than the eastern 
American plant but the leaves turn as 
brilliantly in the Autumn; the flower- 
buds are not killed or injured by the 
severest cold of our Winters and open 
from two to three weeks later, and the 
floral bracts which surround the clusters 
of small flowers and are the conspicuous 
feature of the inflorescence are nar- 
rower, further apart and pointed, not 
broad and rounded, at the apex. The 
fruit is even handsomer than that of 
the American plant for the individual 
fruits are united into a globose scarlet 
head which is raised on a long, slender, 
erect stem and are not, like those of the 
American plant, in clusters of separate 
fruits. The form discovered and intro- 
duced by Wilson from western China 
promises to be a better plant in this 
climate than the Japanese form, for it is 
equally hardy and the floral bracts are 
larger and overlap below the middle, 
forming a cup like those of the Ameri- 
can species. This plant is still rare, but 
as it produces good crops of seeds in 
the Arboretum it is hoped that it will 
soon be within the reach of lovers of 
handsome hardy trees. 


—(Bulletin Arnold Arboretum) 





The Classified Section 


When I established the Classified 
Section at the urgent request of many 
of my’ friends, and after resisting 
their importuning for many months, 
I thought that it was taking some 
risk and questioned the advisability of 
the step, but results have been most 
gratifying so far, with the exception 
that it has been a little hard to edu- 
cate those who use this department, 
especially my regular display adver- 
tisers, to the fact that there is no such 
thing as accounting in connection with 
the Classified Ads. Each advertise- 
ment must be paid for with order, and 
if an order is given for three times at 
the reduced rate, all three insertions 
must be paid for in advance. No un- 
necessary expenses is the slogan in 
connection with the Classified Section. 
Unnecessary expenses must not be. 

The Classified Section will become 
more and more popular as the months 
and years pass, and it is an advantage 
to advertisers who have comparatively 
small stocks or unusual things to offer, 
and likewise an advantage to those 
who want something unusual which 
probably would not otherwise be ad- 
vertised. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Iris 











The Iris an Ornament to Any Garden 
BY FRANCES DUNCAN, (in Los Angeles Times) 


the Iris. So insistent in their bid 

for attention are the great Dahlias, 
that the Iris, in California, has not yet 
come to the full share of popularity that 
is now its due. Yet it is a flower of 
stately beauty, wonderfully rich in color, 
and almost as easily grown and perma- 
nent when once established as that prince 
of die-hards, the red Geranium. 


With all its ease of cultivation, the 
Iris is an aristocrat. Beside its ancient 
lineage, the Gladiolus, the Dahlia, and 
the Chrysanthemum are mere infants. 
It is almost as old as the Egyptian Lotus. 
Also it is linked with history. As def- 
initely as the Rose is a part of English 
history, the Fleur-de-lis belongs to 
France. The “Lilies” which Jeanne 
d’Are embroidered on her banner were 
Fleur-de-lis or Irises. Probably Eve 
grew them in Eden, for to-day Asia is 
particularly rich in Irises and very likely 
they flourished along the banks of the 
river that flowed “eastward from Eden.” 


To the amateur gardener, one of the 
most potent attractions of the Iris is 
its extreme ease of culture. Not all 
Irises will grow in all soils, but ‘some 


Om of the most poetic of flowers is 


may be found to grow in any given ° 


soil, be it dry or gravelly, or moist and 
boggy. Iris pseudacorus will even grow 
in an aquatic garden. The most toler- 
ant of Irises in the matter of soil are 
those of the Pogoniris group, the 
“Bearded Irises,” which at one time 
were generally known as German Iris. 
In almost any soil and situation these 
Irises will thrive—open sunshine, or 
partial shade, gravelly and sandy loam, 
or beside the water garden. I have 
seen them growing happily under Eu- 
calyptus trees. Nor do they, under 
such conditions, thrive and bloom for a 
single season only. Once planted, they 
go on like Tennyson’s brook. I have 
seen them. growing, spreading under 
trees and a rather uncared-for shrub- 
bery, with but a very occasional chance 
at enjoying the irrigation which blest 
the rest of the place. Yet they were 
blossoming, year after year, though 
given no attention whatever. 


Naturally, one doesn’t recommend 
this method of gardening, but the Iris’s 
ability to bloom and flourish under con- 
ditions which would ruin many another 
plant and drive Roses to despair, is 
worth noting by those who love the 
flower, and have scant time for garden 
tending. Also Irises may be taken up 
and replanted at almost any time of 
the year. For the best results, how- 
ever, here are a few cultural points: 


HOW TO PLANT IRISES _ 


The best time for planting is late 
Summer or early Autumn, here in 
California preferably from August up 
to December. “The ground should be 
pulverized deeply,” says Morton Sand- 
ford, the Iris grower of the Carbon 
Canyon Road near Chino, “then fill 
with water the hole, or trench, made 


for setting the plants; after this 
settles, ‘mud in’ the roots, pressing the 
wet earth around the small, fibrous 
roots which should extend downward, 
with the large root (rhizome) about an 
inch below the surface of the ground. 
The rhizome should then be covered 
with dry, loose soil. If this work is 
properly done, the newly planted Irises 
should not be disturbed nor watered for 
ten days or two weeks. After this, 
water and cultivate carefully about 
every two weeks until growth starts, 
being governed by the weather and soil 
conditions as to the amount of water. 
Irises like a well-drained location and 
dislike ‘wet feet’ as Roses do. Be care- 
ful in working about the roots of newly 
planted Irises that you do not disturb: 
them. Never use barnyard manure 
near Iris roots; a little bone meal 
worked in is preferable. If the soil is 
sour, mix in a little lime.” 


WHERE TO PLANT IRISES 


Irises, like many other bulbous plants 
and bulbs, suffer from our habit of 
planting always in rows or in solid 
phalanx, and treating them as an 
assemblage of color. The form of the 
flower is very beautiful, its poise and 
erectness rising above the sword-like 
leaves are full of character, and these 
are lost when it is thickly planted in 
a@ square bed or grown in tight rows. 
It is happiest when set in groups with 
shrubs for a background, or near the 
water garden, where the reed-like char- 
acter of the leaves harmonizes with 
Papyrus and other pool margin plants, 
and the flowers are reflected in the 
water. The group planting has this ad- 
vantage, that when the flower is not in 
bloom, no loss is felt; the foliage 
merges with the background, and when 
the stately flowers appear, their beauty 
of form shows to perfection. 


SELECTING VARIETIES 


Those, to whom “Iris” means either 
the rather small purple or the common 
white sort, know but little of the 
beauty and rich color of the flower. 
Wise gardeners frequent flower shows, 
and go in person to the fields and ex- 
perimental grounds of growers, where 
a liberal education may be obtained as 
to differences in color, shading, and 
habit which the most carefully written 
catalogue cannot give adequately. And 
then flower preferences are so much 
a matter of individual taste. It is a 
good idea when starting one’s Iris 
collection, even if funds are limited, to 
include at least one Iris of unusual 
beauty. 

At a recent show was exhibited as 
magnificent a stalk of Iris Ambassa- 
deur as I have seen in Southern Cali- 
fornia. This is listed in the catalogues 
as “36 inches,” but the stalk shown 
must have reached five or five and a 
half feet in the garden, beautifully 
branched and with gorgeous flowers, 
smoky lavender standards tinged with 
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bronze, and falls of reddish vj 

ability to exhibit a flower of al 
gives more of a prideful thrill] thea ae 
possession of many less notable ca 
Another rarely beautiful Iris is Sq 
Gabriel, of California ‘origin 7 
Southern California Iris Gardens h 
a — of this y a 
abloom this Spring. San Gabri 

to a splendid height, its aa a 
branched and it blooms in regal abur 
dance. The petals are a delicate ten: 
ender, with mauve, but it is a Southers 
Californian and doesn’t endure extreme 
cold, and is an early bloomer, "= 


Among the less expensive bu i 
ful varieties is Dr. Bernice, ws 
pery bronze standards and with falls 
of a velvety crimson-brown. This has 
fine foliage, blooms late, and is effec. 
tive in group planting, making a 
charming color in the landscape, There 
is Vilmorin’s Caprice, which is a deep 
reddish-purple with yellow beard; and 
the old Florentina alba, with flowers 
of a porcelain-white tinged with lay. 
ender, a very early sort, which in old 
days and in grandmother’s garden was 
grown also for the roots from which 
“orris root” was made. Among the 
violets and purples are Monsignor, pale 
violet flowers with deep veining of 
royal purple, that “color of popes.” 


Then there is the lovely Isoline, which * 


has a definitely silvery sheen on its 
soft lilac standards and reflexed falls 
of gold and mauve. Queen Caterina, 
Lent A. Williamson, Rev. Wurtelle are 
good Irises. Mother of Pearl is a 
stately variety of beautiful color whose 
name describes it with unusual ac- 
curacy. 


Most of Farr’s introductions bear 
Indian names—Navajo, Massasoit, and 
many of them, like Navajo, have dis- 
tinctively Indian coloring. 

Notable among the newer Irises is 
Morton Sandford’s Romance, the stand- 
ards a deep wine and the falls deep 
garnet tinged with cream underneath; 
this Iris has a long blooming period. 
Stillman Berry’s Cacique, an Apogon, 
is an almost claret red—a slender Iris 
this, rather like the Spanish Iris in 
appearance. 


To the uninitiated, the flower of the 
Spanish Iris looks like an Iris, and the 
leaves like grass. The real difference, 
however, is in the root, the Spanish 
Iris being a bulb, not the centipede- 
like affair known as a rhizome, from 
which the Bearded, or Pogoniris, 
springs. Among the Spanish Irises 
one finds clear yellows and dashes of 
orange on violet petals, as definite as 
the blotch of crimson on the blackbird’s 
wing; this is especially noticeable in 
the lovely Rembrandt. 

These are but a few of the easily ob- 
tainable Irises. Those interested should 
become acquainted with the Sibirica 
group that is fond of water, with the 
Hexagona group, the splendid and 
stately Japanese Irises, the Mediter- 
ranean group, with Reticulata, Dicho- 
toma, and with Iris unfuicularis (or 
Stylosa), which is kind enough to 
bloom in Winter; then there are Albi- 
cans and Japonica for earliest Spring. 
An Iris enthusiast may have from 200 
to 1,000 different varieties in 
collection. 

Like the Gladiolus, the Iris is 
sufficiently “fool proof” for a child to 
grow, and interesting and va 
enough to attract the connoisseur. 
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Iris Reticulata 


ost valued treasures of 

Re ning I. reticulata must cer- 
: ays a position of high rank. 
tainly, grant flowers of deep purple 
= jd are doubly welcome, for they 
=e h their unexpected beauty 


delight us With roe Daffodil has adven- 
ony se odding head to the winds of 


: ere is in the flower om tL. 
re a eeaiity of richness and ex- 
rellence both of colour and texture, 
cen h I do not think is excelled or even 
— matched by any other denizen of 
= garden, and it well repays the very 
little trouble necessary to grow it to 

rfection. It forces readily, or rather 
ft would be more correct to say that 
with a minimum of trouble it forms an 
excellent subject for window and con- 
servatory decoration, and may be had 
in flower a month before its normal 
time of blooming (February-March) 
with a little gentle protection. All that 
is necessary is to pot up the bulbs in 
Autumn, and on the advent of severe 
weather maintain conditions of cool 
growth such as @ coldframe or the 
window of a living-room. It should be 
noted that these flowers (unlike Hya- 
cinths) do not call for a period of dark- 
ness after potting. As with Freesias, 
such treatment spells ruin. The pots 
should be placed in a protected spot in 
the open until they are brought under 
glass. ; 

These Irises are natives of Asia Minor 
and are perfectly hardy, but as is the 
case with all other plants, it is worth 
while to study and follow the conditions 
under which they grow in Nature—a 
brilliant Spring following severe weather 
and succeeded by a roasting Summer. 
Their requirements are simple, but they 
will not readily adapt themselves to un- 
suitable conditions or treatment, and do 
not hestitate to express their disapproval 
of such by dying out of hand. Their first 
need is that the ripe bulbs must be 
planted as early in the season as they 
can be procured. For some reason the 
bulbs of this Iris, in common with those 
of the June-flowering Spanish and Dutch 
varieties, do best if they are lifted every 
year or so in July and planted in a fresh 
position with the least possible delay. 
They do not commence to make roots 
until about November, but once started 
they veritably spring to life and rush 
into flower with such astonishing speed 
that temperate conditions are necessary 
to prevent the stems from becoming 
drawn and weak. In the open ground 
the flowers (which open with the early 
Crocus) should be given the sunniest 
possible position, and afforded simple 
protection against bad weather. The soil 
should be well drained and of open tex- 
ture in order that the summer sun may 
give the bulbs a thorough ripening be- 
fore they are lifted. 


HERBERT G. LONGFORD in Gardening 
Illustrated (English). 





1929 American Rose Annual 


The American Rose Annual for 1929 
Comes to us in its fourteenth successive 
issue, each being different and individual, 
with no repetition whatever. It is the 
expression of a live body of Rose Lovers 
the world over, but particularly in 

rica, and while it is edited by J. 
Horace McFarland and G. A. Stevens, 
members of the Society have made 


it, as may be discovered by a glance at 
the contents, which show participation 
on the part of 69 persons. 

This Annual suggests Regional Rose 
Conferences, tells about Rose Pilgrim- 
ages, discusses breeding and propagat- 
ing of Roses and understocks. It like- 
wise tells the last word, which is really 
the best word, in respect to the control 
of the dreaded black-spot. 

The “Favorite Dozen” assumes a new 
angle in a symposium participated in 
by 24 persons who are really Rose Ex- 
perts, and the favorite dozen of which 
color pictures are presented is the result 
of this expert attention. 

California is discussed in 16 short 
articles, in the method characterizing 
successive Annuals, that of clearing up 
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Rose practice in one section of the 
country at a time. Previously Florida 
has been treated, the Northeast Corner 
of the United States, and the Blizzard 
Northwest. 

There are many short articles, and the 
section telling of the new Roses of Eu- 
rope that will be sold in this country in 
a year or two is extremely interesting. 
The usual carefully prepared survey of 
the new Roses of the world, describing 
161 candidates for favor, makes the 
book a necessary work of reference. 

Any real Rose Lover needs the Ameri- 
can Rose Annual. It can be had only 
through membership in the Society, 
available to any one who will send $3.50 
to the office of the Society, in West 


. Grove, Pa. 





Seasonable Work for May 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


set out this month for summer- 

flowering. Where spring-flower- 
ing bulbs have been planted these can 
be lifted after flowering and heeled in 
to finish their growth. Polyanthas 
and Forget-me-nots can also be lifted 
and divided, then planted in nursery 
rows till next year. Seeds are sown 
now of Polyanthas, Wallflowers and 
Forget-me-nots to flower next Spring. 

All kinds of perennials can be sown 
outside this month, also such things 
as Primulas, Calceolarias and Ciner- 
arias for winter-flowering in the 
house. 

Many shrubs are pruned this month 
for best results; Deutzias, Weigelas, 
Forsythias, Spireas, and Lilacs should 
be pruned after flowering. Summer- 
pruning is practiced on young fruit 
trees this month. 

All kinds of Vegetables and Hardy 
Annuals are sown this month. As 
soon as the frames are empty, they 


KX kinds of Bedding plants will be 


can be used for Cucumbers and 
Melons; Mushroom spawn. being 
planted in the manure. ~— 

Dwarf Celery planted on the old 
hotbed will make a crop for early use. 

Many shrubs can easily be rooted 
from green cuttings under glass this 
month. 

Watercress can be grown in 
trenches, sub-irrigated with drain 
pipes or perforated iron pipe, as il- 
lustrated. 

Another way is to use a barrel with 
holes in the sides as for Strawberries. 
Plant Delphinium seed this month, of 
best sorts; also Regale Lily seeds. 
Many varieties of Lilies can easily be 
grown from seed; just as easily as 
these. Good sorts are the new hybrid 
Martagon Lilies, and the L. dalmati- 
cum hybrids. 

A good perennial to sow this month 
is Incarvillea delavayi. It forms a 
tuber and flowers the second year 
from seed. 





| MAKE PELARGONIUM CUTTINGS NOW, 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’”’—ZOROASTER 


“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
* * *£ * *£ * * the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Do Climates Change? 


OF COURSE they change; The United States 

Weather Bureau to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Geological surveys conclusively prove that climates 
have changed from one geological age to another, and 
even the centuries bring changes. Therefore, if our 
Weather Bureau friends tell us that climatic changes 
are not taking place and try to prove this by records 
dating back only comparatively few years, we can tell 
them that our guess is as good as theirs. 


Northern New York, during the past Winter, had 
probably as fine a winter climate as any section of 
North America. At no time have we had excessively 
cold weather, and at no time have we had excessive 
snowfall. Indeed, the total sleighing here in Calcium 
has not exceeded 20 days. At no time have our roads 
been impassable to motor cars. Just a few days 
have we had temperatures below zero for awhile in 
the morning, and only a few degrees below zero at 
that; no long continued cold spells. Indeed, the tem- 
perature has been unusually equable; no unseasonable 
warm spells and no long-continued cold spells. It 
surely has not been necessary to leave this part of 
the country for a winter resort this year. Reports 
from different sections indicate most unusual tem- 
peratures, the Canadian Northwest especially report- 
ing greatly damaging zero temperatures. A letter 
from my old home, Minnesota, states that there were 
28 days continuously of temperatures well below zero. 


In Europe, dispatches indicate the past Winter 
has been the coldest ever experienced in civilized 
times, with temperatures ranging far below zero and 
with the entire continent heavily covered with snow. 
It is said that more than 10,000 people perished be- 
cause of the extreme weather conditions. Stories are 
told of wild animals coming out of the forests and raid- 
ing barnyards; of gypsies making camp at night, and 
being found as frozen corpses the next day; and with 
civilized improvemients largely at a standstill. The 
greatest failure was inability to properly heat homes 
and buildings. People actually have remained in bed 
for days at a time as a matter of self-preservation. 


But to return to the changing of climates. Yes, 
they do change, and within the natural lifetime of a 
person, and it is easily probable, if not actually pos- 
sible of demonstration, that Northern New York 
now has a much more equable and warmer climate 
than in the old days, although Weather Bureau rec- 
ords are not available to prove this statement. 
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We all like to talk about the weather It; 
fruitful topic of conversation when other thin 8 a 
and a lot of foolish things are said about the oa fal 
many of which are not so. But when Uns 
people make the statement that the climate jg nif 
ing they are not wrong in their assumption and ae 
time passes the Weather Bureau will need re ha 
its ideas on this particular subject; they may 
their error by their own records. Prove 
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Shorter Work Hours . 


HE tendency of the times is toward shorter Work 

hours; and it may well be so. Years Zo, (not 

SO very many years ago) most everybody labored 
from “sun to sun.” Such long hours of labor result 
in physical exhaustion and this naturally means fey 
opportunities for our education and advancement 
We cannot say that the pioneers of old were not hardy | 
and lacked enterprise; indeed, the man who was not 
hardy and enterprising was not a pioneer, nor did 
he get very far in those strenuous days ;—the weaker 
brethren soon fell by the wayside. At present 
physical strength is not necessary for progress jp 
most lines of activity. The person who is actiye 
mentally will do as well, perhaps better than the 
person who is too active physically. 


Not so many years back we believed that shorter 
hours of work meant lowered production; but the 
“cunning machinery” (so often told about by my 
father with that broad vision with which he was 
gifted,) has solved the problem of shorter work hours, 
Indeed shorter work hours now are not to be despised 
nor even discussed as other than desirable. They are 
accepted as a fact. There is no necessity for long 
hours of labor, and the person who is foolish enough 
to labor for long hours is the loser. Now that isa 
fine statement for the Editor to make when he has, 
as long as he can remember, worked for ten to twelve 
hours per day, besides over-time on Sundays and 
holidays. But I am not one to dodge facts nor dodge 
tendencies ;—I accept them as they prove themselves, 
If I have foolishly overworked in the past, I am hop 
ing that I will not in the future. As a matter of fact, 
most people do not need any encouragement to work 
shorter hours or produce less. Instead they need e- 
couragement to undertake and accomplish. 


"THERE is another phase of this question of shorter 

hours which may well be considered. It is a fact 
that during the past year or more, there is a greater 
tendency toward unemployment than for some yeals 
before. This has not been brought about by “bad 
times,” or lack of business, or lack of demand for 
the products of labor; but because the “cunning 
machinery” above referred to produces so much more 
per man-power, that necessarily our material wants 
are supplied with less labor which either meats 
shorter hours of labor for the many, or that some 
must be without work. True enough, as people be 
come better educated they demand more in the way 
of advantages, improvements, and luxuries; and this 
goes on and on, calling for more goods and more labit 
to make the goods; but the balance between the 
two things easily means that shorter hours of laber 
will be the rule in future. 

When the slogan, “Eight hours for work, eigit 
hours for sleep, and eight hours to improve the mind, 
was first brought out many years ago, it was thought 
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‘deal which was very difficult of attainment. 
to be ee coople average eight hours’ work for six 
ig the week, and I venture to suggest that we are 
= very many years from a standard six-hour day. 


he question is, can we, and shall we, im- 
at ieee saved by the “cunning machinery” 
to the extent of developing our mental faculties, our 
spiritual attainments, and by the gaining of experi- 
ences which will enable us to perform a better work 
in a life to come? 
Truly this question of shorter work hours has 
ramifications. Figure them out as applied to your 
own individual case and look forward to shorter hours 


i future. 
in the MADISON COOPER 





“Bobwhite” is Music to Me 


URING hunting season, I was reading over one of the 

leading newspapers in this locality, and ran across a 
photograph which made quite an impression on me,— 
quite negative. It was a photo of two hunters of the city 
in which the paper was printed. Each had quite a large 
string of Quail, and portrayed quite a chesty composure 
of the hunters. Their guns and dogs were also in the pic- 
ture, and the article accompanying the photo was so 
written that it conveyed the idea that the picture of these 
humans,—they are not much more,—should be hung in the 
Hall of Fame. 

Now following up this line of thought, why not in- 
stitute a “Hall of Ill Fame,” and hang the pictures of 
these Song Bird murderers along beside those of Benedict 
Arnold, John Wilkes Booth, and others? At least, it would 
have been more fitting to have hung these photos in our 
post offices and detective agency offices, with the finger 
prints, and full description of each man, offering a reward 
for their conviction. 

I am not revealing the name of the city in which this 
paper was printed because I know that all readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER would deem it a shameful city, and there 
are many good God-fearing people living there who would 
that such disgrace was not in their community. 


If by chance I am ever forced into such a picture, I will 
hang my head in shame as the photographer opens the 
lenses. The Quail and his little family deserve a Federal 
Statute, placing him on the Song Bird list, and affording 
him full protection from such atrocities as that which in- 
spired this story. 

W. K. Gast, (Ind.) 





Compulsory Insurance Fails 


IN THE February, 1926, issue was a brief article 

by the Editor entitled “Compulsory Insurance” 
which because of its direct statements of fact, is re- 
printed in full as follows: 


Some people seem to think that because there are 
a lot of “cheap skates” driving automobiles,—(men 
or women who have no financial responsibility to pay 
damages in case they run into you and smash you up,) 
that there should be a law compelling every automo- 
bile to carry insurance against accident. 

That sort of reasoning is about as sound as some 
of the bills which are introduced by some of the ir- 
responsible and would-be statesmen who try to make 
our laws. Compulsory automobile insurance would 
operate to promote carelessness; and insurance 
against accident, if covering an irresponsible risk, 
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would be the worst possible way of attempting to se- 
cure safety. The remedy for reckless driving and 
reckless drivers is not compulsory insurance, but good 
stiff jail or state prison sentences as occasion de- 
mands. : 

This question, when reduced to its lowest terms, 
means nothing more than correct education from child- 
hood up. Every one should understand his personal 
responsibility to his fellows; but while we are wait- 
ing for such education we may as well have a few laws 
which will deter those to whom the term personal 
responsibility means nothing. 

Just a bit of theory with practice hitched to it, to 
meet present day conditions, don’t you see? 


The state of Massachusetts actually passed a com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law which to date seems 
to have been a failure, if reports can be trusted. Not 
only has the law promoted carelessness as per my 
original suggestion, but it has resulted in increased 
accidents with a complication of legal actions which 
has thrown the courts into little short of chaos, and 
the insurance companies have been losing money and 
the insurance rates must be raised. The faking law- 
yers and physicians have been reaping a harvest 
under the conditions which the compulsory insurance 
law has produced. 

I would point out again that compulsory insur- 
ance or any similar legislation may become a burden 
instead of a relief. The human element, under in- 
surance, becomes reckless and irresponsible to a 
greater extent than before, when they know that an 
insurance company will pay the bills occasioned by 
their carelessness. 


And, friends, I will point out again, as I did be- 
fore, that the remedy is education. One should un- 
derstand his personal responsibility to his fellows 
in a practical way and not in a theoretical way. But 
a more rigid enforcement of laws against reckless 
driving and drunken driving would be the best sort 
of education. Doubtless there are plenty of laws 
already enacted. All that is necessary is a more rigid 
enforcement. Jail sentences for irregularities on 
the part of the irresponsible people will put a check 
on accidents better than insurance. Insurance has 
its place but it is not correct to insure everybody 
against everything, and one of the things which we 
should not be compelled to carry is automobile insur- 
ance. 

MADISON COOPER 





Johnson Grass 


There’s power here that but a few will see: 
The silent power of tenacity, 

The deep persistence and uplifted toil 

With which this giant grass clings to the soil— 
So deeply-rooted it were little use 

To try to stop its growth or pull it loose; 
Though torn and broken down, it will not die, 
But lifts again green beauty to the sky. 


O may these qualities be stirred in me, 

That all my aims and purposes may be 

Likewise so rooted in the soil of truth, 
Throughout life’s span, old age as well as youth, 
That naught can ever baffle me or force 

Me back discouraged from my chosen course. 
May I, like Johnson Grass, reach up and be 

A true example of persistency. 


—JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 









































































Determining Bulb Values 


AlLow me most enthusiastically to echo your February 
editorial, “Determining Bulb Values.” 


You have said what I have long felt and wanted to 
say, but I thought a little fellow who said such things 
would be ridiculed. 

I have loved and grown Gladiolus for a number of 
years and sold my surplus each year. I have “bit” every 
once in a while and bought some wonderfully-described 
Glad, only to find that the description was about all I got. 
Lately I have contented myself with the medium-priced 
ones and found I had beauty in plenty. 

I suppose many Glad fans buy these high-priced ones 
just to “show-off,” like a man buying a Cadillac when a 
Ford is what fits his style. 

Such high prices for poor bulbs breeds distrust in the 
flower lover. A Glad of real merit -will be in demand and 
grow in popularity fast enough to pay any grower, if a 
medium and fair price is asked. I agree with you that the 
introducers would fare better if they accumulated sufficient 
stock, before offering new varieties, to put a reasonable 
price on them. 

I think, too, that more attention should be given to 
climatic conditions in selling bulbs. I have learned by ex- 
perience that many beautiful kinds that will grow in the 
North will not do at all in the South. I try a few new ones 
each year and if they don’t do well in this hot summer 
climate, I ditch them without regret; and in my lists I say 
frankly what does well here and what does not. 

Fairness and honesty, I believe, pays in bulb selling, 
just as it does in any business. 


JIM BIGGERSTAFF, (Okla.) 





“O Ye Have Little Faith” 


IN THIS department, this month, Rev. J. Westby 

Earnshaw, a man not only of decidedly studious 
nature but of a keen mind and of mature years, writes 
from his lifetime of experience of his feelings toward 
a future state. Do we see in his writings a wavering 
of faith? Yes and no! He admits that he finds no 
evidence of a future life nor of its character if there 
is one. But at the same time he reiterates that faith 
which he has taught these many years and which 
has been taught to him from childhood. 


The man or woman who has no faith has nothing. 
Teachers of agnosticism, or worse, while doubtless 
thinking that they are teaching truth and putting the 
race forward, are invariably teaching distrust, uncer- 
tainty, and a loss of faith which is demoralizing. 
Few of the radical teachers maintain their ideas 
throughout a lifetime. On the other hand, those with 
faith in a higher power and faith in a future life 
maintain this to the time of passing to the other side. 


And a favorable symptom of the times is that re- 
ligious teaching is not necessary to develop faith in 
the future. It can easily come to the man of action 
without special teaching; and it does so come in many 
cases. Worthwhile activities such as the growing of 
flowers and a real contact with nature subjects, surely 
lead to a gradual unfolding of a faith which needs 
no proof nor reason for its existence. 


My old friend Earnshaw, known to me personally, 
sets forth this in his poetic and religious way, and 
declares after his many years of experience on earth, 
in a thorough faith in a life to come. It is not neces- 
sary that we look into the future and know the state 
which we are likely to encounter. If our activities 
here are such as to develop a balanced outlook and a 
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proper inspiration for better things, the future 
easily take care of itself in a better way perhaps f 
us than if we knew exactly what it were to be es 


MADISON Coop 





How Life Begins 


wo has been written as to the possible source of life 

in a supposedly lifeless world. It is easy to sy 
some sort of “spontaneous generation” or natura] trangi. 
tion. It is the line of least resistance. It is in fagt , 
“logical necessity.” At one time in our earth’s history 
there was no life as it now exists in plenty. More than 
a million kinds we have described, figured and named, This 
is probably not more than half of the kinds now living ang 
not one per cent perhaps of what has lived since life began, 
It is possible in the library to construct “synthetic pro- 
toplasm” by a juggling of words, or by some combinations 
of our notions of physics or chemistry. But it is in word 
only, not in any laboratory or in any place out of doors, 
Life rests on carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen with 
organic structure and in the presence of light, heat, water 
and air. But it all starts from life, and every living being 
we know had some sort of ancestry, and its makeup shows 
that this ancestry has long been under the “lash of ep. 
vironment.” 

We know nothing whatever of the origin of life on the 
earth. It will be time to discuss it when we know some. 
thing about it. Speculation on it is more or less futile 
often positively mischievous, as when some particular 
scheme is used as a basis for some great generalization, 
Science must stop where the facts stop or thereabouts, 
And the word “thereabouts” covers all legitimate diver. 
sions of philosophy. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN 





Mature Judgment on Religion 


TT bearing of this duality of life upon that future life, 
towards which man looks so wistfully, must be regarded 
as favorable. This life with its intense interests, its 
stately progress in the individual and in the race, its cur- 
rent incompleteness, and its instinctive forecast of future 
consummation, casts upon death the aspect of a mere in- 
cident, an epoch in a continuant process, rather than a goal 
or final term. Thoughts which wander through eternity 
and even cope with God cannot die into dust. Yet the 
setting of that future life is entirely undefined either by 
science or faith. We cannot visualize the land of hope;— 
cannot make it vivid to imaginative ken. 

Personally I cherish the hope of immortality, and the 
more so as I near the verge of mortal life, but no sounds 
nor flares break through the impenetrable veil. I join. 
heartily and sympathetically in the lyric expression of 
the immortal hope in.the hymns of the church; yet these 
raise no picture before my mental eye. Their scenes are 
as unreal as the epicycles of the Ptolomaic astronomy and 
as dull as the supine placidity of the calm seats of the 
Epicurean gods; and “Jerusalem the golden,” with all its 
lyric charm, is but a meaningless abracadabra. 

Still I believe that reality shall substantiate the hope; 
that somewhere in the vast realms of God there shall be 
unfolded a state—“a new heaven and a new earth”—where 
the Earth-Soul and the Poet shall renew the old balanced 
life and we shall have another try at the life ideal. But, 
whatever the sequel, the true philosophy of life which m0 
uncertainty clouds is that the highest law of life is # 
strive for present perfection, the fulfilment of life’s best 
aims, the completion of life as its outline is visioned here 
and now. 

REv. J. WESTBY EARNSHAW 
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The Stile Intrigues Me 


HETHER Normandy, France, has many Stiles as 

a part of its landscape, I do not know, but I do 
know that England has more than its proportion. As 
my ancestry is both French and English, it may be 
that both these countries furnish the instinct which 
makes the subject of Miss Fenner’s illustration in her 
Seasonal Glimpses this month very intriguing to me. 
Many romantic situations center around the Stile, and 
it may well be so. ‘ ‘ 

The Stile as a means of getting from one side of 
a fence to another is not a very efficient method when 
it comes to saving of labor, but it certainly furnishes 
not only a bit of break in the monotony of walking, 
but incidentally it furnishes a vantage point for a 
view of the surroundings. Apparently the Stile never 
appealed much to Americans because we see them so 
seldom and right here in Northern New York, the 
Editor’s birthplace and early home, I do not remem- 
per of seeing even one Stile in actual service. While 
the Stile is supposed to be a set of steps to pass over 
a fence, the name has been applied to most any 
method of getting from one side of a fence to the 
other, except through a gate. Indeed, everybody 
knows the Turn-stile, so familiar to subway pas- 
sengers and to those who attend state fairs and other 
places where, by means of a Stile, people are counted 
as they pass in or out. 

Any reader who can furnish a good set of photo- 
graphs showing artistic arrangement and construc- 
tion of Stiles, and who has made a study of the 
subject, give the origin of the Stile, its place in 
history, etc., will give the Editor much pleasure by 
putting his material in shape where it will be avail- 
able to readers of this magazine. 

The Stile has a romance and a fascination all its 
own and why it has not become an important part of 
the garden, or landscape architecture, in this country, 
I am unable to understand. 

MADISON COOPER 





What Kind of Education? 


Sheen other day an acquaintance remarked to me that she 
considered a good school education important as it gave 
the possessor a mental ascendency over the lesser educated 
person. No doubt it does in most cases but I fail to see 
its advantage on this ground, except from a purely selfish 
and individual standpoint. The person who starts out with 
the one idea of gaining individual “success” (which is 
just another term for standing on other people’s should- 
ers) will never be anything but a well-educated wolf. If 
they think that this is a grand ideal they are perhaps en- 
titled to their opinion, but they do not like it when others 
adopt wolfish tactics. The criminal acts like a wolf and he 
might justify his actions if he thought it worth while, by 
pointing out that he is immersed in a wolfish society. 

At any rate, when we preach individualism, as it is 
being preached so largely today, we furnish a good excuse 
for most any kind of anti-social conduct. 

_Any balanced system of education must take as much 
pains to teach the individual how helpless he is by himself, 
how dependent he is on society, and how grave are his 
obligations to society, as it does to teach him the things he 
must know to protect and maintain his individual exist- 
ence; and it must teach him in a more thorough manner 
than by merely telling him to be “honest” which may mean 
anything. 

L. M. BEARDSLEY 
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The Old Songs 


[ CAN see some vaudeville “soubrette” singing this and 

tripping back and forth across the stage with all of 3 
inches of her ankles showing, a naughty twinkle in her 
eye and fully believing herself to be just about what the 
doctor ordered. My father sang me to sleep with it, many’s 
the time, 50 years ago. 


UP IN A BALLOON BOYS 


I am, as you know, a Beacon Street belle, 

Who did captivate, once, a magnificent swell, 

He was envoy, ambassador or something rare 

To King What’s-his-name of I-don’t-know-where. 
’Twas at the White Mountains, a year from next June, 
We walked and we talked by the light of the moon. 
There was squeezing of hands, followed up by a kiss, 
And so far’s I remember I felt just like this—Ah!— 


CHORUS: 
Up in a balloon, boys, up in a balloon, 
All among the little stars, sailing ’round the moon; 


Up in a balloon, boys up in a balloon; 
It’s something very jolly to be up in a balloon. 


The wedding was fixed, the presents were bought, 

And from Bigelow’s jewelry was to be brought; 

But, alas, when the bill to my dear lover went, 

By some misadventure he hadn’t a cent! 

My guardian, a broker, away down the state, 

Provided him plenty of funds at quick rate, 

But when the old gentleman questioned him where 

His securities were, why, he answered, “Up there”—Ah!— 


The marriage guests came, I’d practiced a tear, 

I’d got up a blush and my veil was a dear; 

And the parson was ready, likewise the champagne, 
But, ah, my false lover I ne’er saw again! 

Instead of my darling, my hope and my joy, 

There came to the altar a telegraph boy. 

I saw that he knew, and I gasped out, “Oh, where 

Is he gone?” and he pointed right up in the air—Ah!— 


On the same order, but some 15 or 20 years later was 
“Huckleberry Do.” Can anyone send it to me? Starts this 
way: 

“I borrowed ten from a friend of mine, 
To pay my railroad fare. 


Of course I took his home address 
And said I’d send it there.” 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Haste and Care 


MANY operations demand haste but may receive 

_care at the same time. One such operation is 
when planting a garden. One can plant by the merest 
guess-work, but planting to a line, while taking a 
little more time perhaps, will save about three times 
as much work as it makes. Straight rows are much 
more easily cultivated than crooked ones, and straight 
rows also lead to economy of space. 


Therefore, while it is all well enough to hustle at 
the right time, a bit of care along with the haste is 
easily possible. Many people think that if they hurry 
they must throw care and caution to the winds, but 
this is not so. Many who are quick in their actions 
and who turn out a lot of work do their work care- 
fully and accurately at the same time. 


This subject cannot be discussed except in a very 
general way, as each individual case must be consid- 
ered by itself. One of the best machinists I ever 
knew said that the good mechanic knew where to do 
careful work, and where to do “sloppy work.” He 
did not exactly mean that; but he did mean that skill 
in any branch of activity means knowing where the 
greatest care pays the best dividends. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





Little Stories from Life ‘a 





HE head of a large business house used to take delight 

in propounding questions in mental arithmetic to his 
office boys that would tend to sharpen their wits. One 
morning he called Frankie, the newest addition to the 
force, to his desk, and asked: 

“Frankie, how much is a third and a half of a third of 
ten?” 

Frankie said he’d have to take a little time to work it 
out. Summoning the other office boys to his aid, sheet 
after sheet of paper was used up trying to solve the prob- 
lem, when after several hours of vain attempt, Frankie 
approached the boss and said very decidedly, 

“Mr. , that problem can’t be done!” 

How often in meeting life’s problems some of the 
simplest seem most difficult, and because we lack the vision 
to see through them clearly, we are ready, like Frankie, 
to declare them impossible of solution. 


With a good stock of patience and a clear head there 
is mighty little unattainable to the person with ambition. 

Probably the lack of ability to concentrate is the 
stumbling block over which most people fall on the road 
to their attempted goals. Ellis Parker Butler, in “Goat 
Feathers,” his little book of humorous philosophy stresses 
the importance of concentration thusly: 

“If I am ever the boss of a school board I shall insist 
that no child graduate until he can foot correctly a pile 
of numbers four deep and forty high, and do it the first 
time. I have been a bookkeeper in my day, and I have 
footed a column of figures twenty times and got ten dif- 
ferent results. I can go up a column of figures, starting 
like a race horse—“Seven and six are thirteen, and five are 
eighteen, and two are twenty, and—I wonder if I put a 
stamp on the letter I mailed this morning—I wonder if 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays—I wonder if a bomb 
from an airplane would go through the roof of my house to 
the cellar—cellar—cellar—well, I’m glad I’ve got eight 
tons of coal in, but I’ll have to get more as soon as I can— 
and six—” Then I have to begin at the beginning with 
“Seven and six are thirteen, and five are eighteen—” The 
reason children don’t get their examples right in school is 
because they don’t concentrate on the matter in hand, and 
the reason men don’t get their lives right is because they 
don’t concentrate on the matter of making good at what 
they know is the business of their lives—success,” 


When the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium burned some 
years ago a reporter approached Dr. Kellogg as he stood 
sadly viewing the embers of his great effort. 

“What shall I say,” asked the reporter, “as to your 
plans for the future?” 

“Just say,” replied the great Doctor, “We will begin 
to rebuild to-morrow.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





It is related that our present so-called prosperity breeds 
more inmates for the charitable institutions in proportion 
to population than the years which have been less pros- 
perous. What brings this about and where is the end? 

The familiar expression, “Keeping up with Lizzie,” 
will explain a part of it. Nine families out of ten live 
beyond their income. When health fails or business goes 
against them they seek admission to the charitable in- 
stitutions and the tax payers foot the bill. 

It is time that we slowed down. We are not gaining 
anything except mechanical progress, and that is not 
worth the price. —(THE EDITOR) 





‘THIS is the story of two families of poor people we 

totally different outlooks on life. One is obsessed With 
the idea that it is quality, for what reason I don’t know 
for they are all what is commonly known as “good” people, 
neither more nor less. % 

The head of No. 1 is either riding a wave of short-lived 
prosperity or he is slipping out the back door to do 80 
manual labor for the next meal. The rest of the famj 
is either strutting around a la mode or it is sulking behind 
closed doors and peeping around the window blinds, It 
is alternately floating in the clouds and hiding in the pit, 
The man is good in every sense of the word except finanee 
His only fault is in allowing his family to make him think 
that ordinary things are beneath them. About every go 
often he starts in business, and invariably busts and goes 
back to odd jobs and a hand-to-mouth existence. Now he 
is getting old, and none of the family know anything e. 
cept to depend on him. At this writing they are peeping 
around the window blinds. 


The other family is an oddity in many ways. The wife 
makes all her husband’s clothes, something rare at this 
date. They started housekeeping in a deserted house, on 
a worn-out and abandoned farm. The man got together 
a flock of common, dunghill hens and used his head ip 
feeding and caring for them. The eggs were, and 
sold on the local market at an average price of 35c a dozen, 
and the market chickens at a corresponding figure—2b5c a 
pound for 2-lb. broilers, for instance. He has now worked 
into pure-breds entirely. They bought the little house and 
several acres of the worn-out land. Since then they have 
added more and more until they now own a good sized 
farm. The man has slowly built up the soil to a surprising 
state of fertility. They live just as they did, homemade 
clothes and all, but they are independent of the world, 
economically, and appear to be as happy as anyone could 
be. The little house is banked with shrubs and old- 
fashioned flowers, the hill echoes to the cheery cackle of 
busy hens and the garden is a thing to wonder at. 


Family No. 1 lives in a rented house, with no flowers, 
flush with the sidewalk—Town folks! 
W. A. BRIDWELL 





The Way of Peace 


The way of peace is the way of truth. Truthfulness 
is even more important than peacefulness. Indeed, lying 
is the mother of violence. A truthful man cannot long 
remain violent. He will perceive in the course of his search 
that he has no need to be violent and he will further dis- 
cover that so long as there is the slightest trace of violence 
in him, he will fail to find the truth he is searching. 

There is no half way between truth and non-violence 
on the one hand and untruth and violence on the other. 
We may never be strong enough to be entirely non-violent 
in thought, word and deed. But we must keep non-vi0- 
lence as our goal and make steady progress toward it. The 
attainment of freedom, whether for a man, a nation, or the 
world, must be in exact proportion to the attainment of 
non-violence by each. Let those, therefore, who believe im 
non-violence as the only method of achieving real freedom, 
keep the lamp of non-violence burning bright in the midst 
of the present impenetrable bloom. The truth of a few will 
count, the untruth of millions will vanish even like chaf 
before the whiff of wind. 

—M. K. GANDHI 
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The Bald Eagle 


BY BENNETT B. 


ause he has no feathers 
we! geet on his head like the 
Vulture, but because of the white 
feathers which, in contrast with the 
dark chocolate color of the rest of the 
body, causes an appearance of bald- 
ness. This complete whiteness does 
not occur until the Bird is four years 
old at which time the neck and tail 
feathers become white also. 


T mst Bald Eagle gets his name, 


SMITH, (Kans.) 


protection is shown them, the parent 
Birds putting up a fierce fight to de- 
fend the young. 

The Eagle is a parasite whenever 
he gets a chance. He rarely ever gets 
any food without plunder and it was 
for this reason that Benjamin Frank- 
lin opposed the Bird as an emblem of 
the United States. He watches at the 
water’s edge until other Birds secure 
a catch of Fish and then the Eagle 














The Great American Eagle 


The male is thirty to thirty-three 
inches long, with white head, tail, and 
neck; the female is thirty-five to forty 
inches long. The beak and feet are 
yellow and the legs are bare of 
feathers. The body is chocolate brown 
and is inclined to blackness along the 
back. 

Immature Birds are almost black 
the first year including a black beak; 
the second year they become gray and 
are known as “Gray Eagles,” and are 
peculiar in the fact that they are 
larger at that time than the adults. 
The third year they come into pos- 
session of their “bald” heads which 
becomes whiter until the fourth year. 

The Eagle’s nest is built in the tall 
pines or some lofty place, a favorite 
place being near the water’s edge. It 
is constructed of sod, pine cones, hay, 
cornstalks, and other materials. The 
Same nest is used year after year and 
each time more material is added until 
it becomes quite large. Two or three 
rough, dull, white eggs are laid in 
January and the young Birds hatch in 
February. Incubation is carried on 
by both the male and female and when 
the young are hatched great care and 


dips down and takes away the catch, 
only to soar back to his lofty perch to 
devour it. When Fish are scarce he 
eats Ducks, Geese, other Birds and 
many Animals. He cares not what he 
eats and has been seen on the body of 
a dead horse tearing away great 
pieces of the meat while a crowd of 
Vultures awaited near-by to be per- 
mitted to attend the feast. 





The Brown Thrush 


NE evening, when I went to the 

well for water, I noticed some 
grass and sticks protruding from 
some Bush Honeysuckles near the 
well and I watched to see what Bird 
might be building a nest so close to 
the house. It was not long till a 
Brown Thrush came flying in with 
more nesting material in its mouth, 
but it spied me and never came back 
that Spring. 

The next Spring, I went to open 
the kitchen door, and looking through 
the glass, saw a Brown Thrush with 
nesting material in its mouth, fly into 
the Syringa bush at the right of the 
well. I kept quiet and did not open 
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Out Birds 


the door then, but watched and pres- 
ently it raised up out of the bush, to 
look about, with the nesting material 
still in its mouth, and seeing me still 
at the door, it dodged down into the 
bush again, waited a few minutes, 
then raised its head and seeing me 
still watching, flew away with the ma- 
terial in its mouth. After that I was 
careful not to get where it could see 
me till after it had finished its nest. 
But every time I went for water it 
would fly off its nest. 

The next Spring, the third season, 
it would come and work at its nest 
and even sit in the bush and one 
would often sing while I was pump- 
ing water, and it seemed to sing louder 
after I began pumping. And now the 
Catbirds and the Brown Thrush seem 
to try to see who will get possession 
of the Syringa bush, and one year 
there was a nest on each side of the 
bush. When they know we will not 
harm them they seem to enjoy build- 
ing close to the house. Familiarity 
with humans overcomes their fear. 


We always put plenty of clean water 
near so they can drink and bathe. 
And we put crumbs, wheat, brown 
rice, and any kind of seeds we think 
they will eat, where they can find 
them. We never tear down an old 
nest and I have seen different Birds 
repair and fix up the old last year’s 
nests. 

Mrs. B., (Ill). 





Our Redbird Friends 


Spee years ago I learned that Red- 
birds are very fond of Pumpkin 
and Sunflower seeds. Every Spring 
since, along about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, I have put out those seeds to 
attract the Redbirds. This year I be- 
gan putting them out as soon as the 
Pumpkins were ripe. It was only a 
day or two till I heard the cheery 
chirps of the Redbirds in the shrub- 
bery, and, watching, I soon saw them 
feasting on the Pumpkin seeds. I 
have kept putting these seeds out all 
Winter. When snow covers the ground 
I place them on the back porch and it 
is only once in a great while they miss 
coming in the morning, at noon and 
at night. When the mercury is down 
below zero they sometimes miss 
getting here in the morning, but are 
usually here about eleven o’clock. I 
think when real cold weather is here 
and the ground covered with snow and 
ice, they must go down around the 
river banks where they can find 
shelter. 

I always thought they went farther 
south in the very cold weather, but I 
find they stay as long as they can get 
plenty to eat. We enjoy, and listen 
for, their cheery chirps every morn- 
ing, noon and evening. One Spring 
they built a nest in an Umbrella Tree 
on the front lawn. Like the Thrush 
they seem to grow more friendly when 


you feed them and they find you will 
not harm them. 
Mrs. B., (Ill.) 
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My Feathered Friends,— 
The Chipping Sparrows 


BY EMMA DOAK NICKLE, (Penna.) 


are of a pair of little brown 

Birds that built their nest in a 
Lilac bush in the yard of my country 
home. My parents called them “Chip- 
pies” and we children often called them 
“Chips” for short. Years later, when 
I came to know the Birds by their 
true names, I found that our little 
brown friends were Chipping Spar- 
rows. 


We scattered crumbs for them, and 
they became so tame they would eat 
from our hands and carry crumbs 
away to feed the little ones in the nest. 
With what breathless delight we 
watched them! We were afraid to 
stir lest we frighten them away. They 
would perch on our fingers, and with 
saucy little head turned to one side, 
look up with tiny black eyes which 
seemed to say, “I’m trusting you and 
I’m sure you won’t hurt me.” Some- 
times, but not often, they would both 
come at once. After they became ac- 
customed to eating from our hands, 
we would sometimes open our fingers 
slightly and let a tiny foot slip 
through, then gently close them about 
the little leg and “Chip” was a prisoner. 
It would look up at us then, as if in 
doubt, and seemed to say: “Do you 
know you’re holding my foot? Please 
let me go for the babies are hungry.” 
We never kept it long. A little pull 
or two and the imprisoned foot was 
free. Not for worlds would we have 
hurt or frightened the dear, trusting 
little creatures. 


It seems remarkable to me now that 
we succeeded in taming those little 
Birds; for there were five romping 
children and four grown folks in the 
family. It was not a very quiet place, 
you see. 

Several times, in the many years 
since, we have had others to eat from 
our hands. Sometimes the same Birds 
would return the next Spring and be 
quiet tame. 


One Summer my aged father spent 
much of the time in his chair on the 
porch, to which the “Chippies” came 
for the crumbs we scattered there. 
Father enjoyed seeing them hopping 
about and would scatter crumbs near 
his chair. They soon learned to come 
there for them and then were soon eat- 
ing from his hand. One of them be- 
came very tame. It would often perch 
on the toe of his shoe, as he sat with 
knees crossed, and then climb up his 
leg and onto his hand. It would come 
many times each day and was, I think, 
the tamest one we ever-had. 

Another Summer, not having time 
to coax them to our hands, we placed 
a small pan of crumbs on the porch so 
they could help themselves whenever 
they wished. After the young Birds 
left the nest they would often follow 


Sine of my earliest recollections 


their parents to the pan, but did not 
seem to know how to help themselves 
when they got there. One day we 
were greatly amused by seeing one of 
the old Birds, with a worm in its 
mouth, and a baby Bird begging for 
it. The old Bird refused to give it 
the worm, but flew to the feed pan, 
followed by the little one, which 
spread its wings and mouth and 
begged again to be fed. The old Bird 
then deliberately picked up some bread 
in its bill with the worm and dropped 
them both into the wide-spread throat 
of the baby Bird. We said she had 
made a sandwich for it. 


Scarcely a Summer has passed with- 
out one or more of their nests near 
the house. Many of them contained 
wrapping cord, or other strings we 
had put out for them. Sometimes the 
foundation of the nest would be en- 
tirely of hair. They were often placed, 
in what seemed a careless way, in 
bush or vine and never tied on as some 
Bird’s nests are. I once found a nest 
of these Birds built on the ground 
under a young apple tree. Why that 
pair had refused to follow the custom 
of their ancestors was a mystery; 
when there were so many places in the 
orchard that should have satisfied any 
Chipping Sparrow. 

Many pairs of these-Birds succeeded 
in raising their broods unmolested; 
while misfortune, or tragedy, ended 
the happy home-life of others. Often 
a heavy storm of wind or rain would 
bend the bush or vine in which the 
nest was built and it would tip over 
and fall to the ground, or spill the 
eggs out. Once a House Wren, whose 
nest was close by, objected to having 
such near neighbors and destroyed the 
Chippie’s eggs. I remember a Robin 
was once guilty of the same crime 
and also English Sparrows. Some- 
times the young Birds, or one of the 
old ones, would be sacrificed to satisfy 
the hunger of some prowling cat. 
One Summer the nest was in a small 
Snowball bush close by the yard fence. 
On a quiet Sunday morning, some 
days after the eggs had hatched, we 
heard the old Birds uttering notes of 
alarm and distress. We hurried out 
to see what was wrong and saw a Red 
Squirrel on the fence, running away 
from the bush, with a young Bird in 
its mouth. The nest was empty and 
the other little ones were lying near 
the bush, dead, with empty skulls. 
The red villian, evidently, considered 
brain a choice morsel and had dis- 
carded the rest of the poor little 
bodies. We were very indignant and 
my brother exclaimed: “If I had a 
gun I’d kill the brute if it is Sunday!” 
Once when a happy pair had built in 
a Rosebush close by the porch and 
there were three pretty speckled eggs 






s ‘ 





in the nest, I found the ]i 
Bird lying dead close to “tie other 
She had evidently been frigh 
accidentally flew against the building 
with such force that she was instan 
killed. Her poor little mate would gj 
on the bush, and sing and sing a 
a sweet, sad song; it made us 
to cry, we felt so sorry for him. Afte 
two or three days of vain calling f : 
his — mate, he left the place and 
we had no more Chippin 
7 ee, oe 
ese useful little Birds 
great numbers of harmful aa 
each season. I have watched them 
feeding their young, when they would 
fly away across a large field, farther 
than my eyes could follow them and 
return with a worm; then back again 
over the same route, to return with 
another worm. Evidently, they were 
visiting the same worm infested plant 
each trip and would continue to do so 
as long as the food supply lasted. 
Of all the Birds I know and love 
these are the dearest to me because 
they are so closely associated with the 
many pleasant memories of my happy 
childhood. 





Lillooet Has Winter Robins 


Lillooet, situated on the Fraser 
River, 100 miles or so from the coast, 
lies in a pocket in the mountains. The 
river here is only some 700 feet above 
the sea level, but the mountains in the 
immediate vicinity rise to 8400 feet. 

The temperature here seldom goes 
below zero, and that only for a night 
or two. 1928 was an exceptionally 
mild Winter, about 7 above zero being 
the lowest. Generally the snowfall is 
nil or light. Up to Christmas the tem- 
perature was very mild. 


Hundreds of Robins wintered here 
this year, are still with us, and look- 
ing well. 

On the 30th of January the ther- 
mometer went to 20% below with no 
wind. On the 28th it had been 11 be- 
low with a North wind. The ground 
was covered with snow. 

The Robins were in the orchards 
picking at frozen apples, they also ate 
the Virginia Creeper berries. I think 
the Wild Rose seeds helped them a 
lot. There are big hedges of Wild 
Roses all along the river. 


This is also one of the longest cold 
spells we ever experienced. There was 
no January thaw and there has been 
unbroken cold weather for the past 
three weeks, hovering around zero. 

Flocks of Waxwings are down from 
the high mountains. Western Gros- 
beaks and English Sparrows are 
around the houses. Chickadees, Song 
Sparrows, Blue Jays, Flickers, Juncos 
and Magpies are with us. 

A few Winters bring us the Labra- 
dor Snow Bunting, and a Bird I think 
is a Grosbeak, but not the Western. 
A few of the males in the flock are 4 
wonderful scarlet. 


A. W. A. P., (B. C.) 
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The Defence of the Hive 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


Not a breath of air is stirring. The 

cows have tired of grazing and are 
contentedly chewing their cuds in the 
shade of an Elm. The Birds are 
still,—not a song is to be heard. It is 
one of those still and warm days when 
the Corn grows like magic and all 
animate life abhors movement. __ 

Little Honey is coming to the Hives, 
few flowers are open and these yield 
their nectar sparingly. The Field 
Bees, in contrast to their usual fever- 
ish activity, are clustered quietly on 
the front of their dwellings. — A few 
Workers are coming and going, ap- 
parently Scouts making journeys 
afield to make sure that no source of 
nectar has been overlooked, or Water- 
carriers bringing moisture to supply 
the needs of nursery or commissary. 

I am roused from a revery by the 
voice of a neighbor who wishes to 
borrow a Bee veil. He seems a bit 
displeased by my suggestion that it is 
a poor time to open the Hives when 
no Honey is coming from the field, ap- 
parently thinking that I prefer not to 
lend. He has but a single Hive of 
Bees and his wife has taken a sudden 
notion that she must have some fresh 
Honey. He has no idea as to how 
much may be available. He only 
knows that he gave them two supers 
four weeks ago and they should be 
filled by now. 

Finding that no. advice is wanted I 
provide the veil and also offer my 
smoker since I feel sure it will be 
needed today. It is painful to watch 
the operations of the amateur Bee- 
keeper who has no idea of the proper 


[’ IS a drowsy day in Midsummer. 


time for manipulations, nor of the 
reason therefor. Some skill is neces- 
sary to remove the Honey at a time 
when all the Field Bees are loafing. 
When they are busy bringing in the 
harvest the Hive may be opened and 
the Honey removed with little disturb- 
ance. My neighbor lacks both skill in 
handling the insects and knowledge of 
their habits, so I watch at a safe dis- 
tance to see how he manages. 

Evidently he places some reliance 
on the smoker, for he fills that instru- 
ment with shavings and burlap, lights 
it and works the bellows furiously. 
Soon the air is filled with clouds of 
smoke and he approaches the Hive 
with confidence. My warnings have 
apparently been unheeded, for he 
walks directly to the front of the Hive 
and jerks off the cover without first 
smoking the Bees at the entrance 
where the loafing Field Bees cluster. 
The Guards at the entrance are alert 
and with the first touch of the Hive, 
they take to the air. He blows smoke 
across the open top of the hive and 
waves his hands, filling the air with 
smoke about his head. It is too late, 
the Guards are already in action, and 
the Field Bees, veterans of many an 
attack, are fully aroused. Had he 
applied his smoke vigorously to the 
entrance of the Hive at the beginning 
of his operation, he might have taken 
them by surprise and demoralized 
them so completely as to be able to 
rob them at will even at such a time. 
The part of wisdom now would be to 
replace the cover and retreat until all 
was quiet again. 

My friend appeared to be so com- 





A Wyoming Toad watching for its dinner 
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pletely covered that no Bee could find 
her way through, but evidently there 
was a gap somewhere for suddenly he 
yells and jumps as though he had been 
singed with a hot poker. He runs 
about wildly, waving the smoker and 
striking at the flying Bees. He moves 
toward the Hive with the intention of 
removing the super, but suddenly 
changes his mind and yells again. A 
Bee climbing up his shoe finds her 
way under his trousers’ legs, and he 
does not enjoy the contact. The ex- 
citement grows, for he feels other 
Bees under his clothes and is in appre- 
hension that there will be more stings. 
The veil is insecurely fastened and a 
Bee has found her way inside and 
stings him on the nose. At that he 
drops the smoker and runs for the 
house, followed by a cloud of angry 
Bees which cover his wife as she opens 
the door for him. She throws her 
apron over her head, screams and runs 
inside the house, followed by her ex- 
cited husband. 


The cover is left off the Hive, the 
Bees are angry, and the neighborhood 
is unsafe for children. The family 
dog, looking for rabbit signs, is in- 
nocently passing, when he gets a great 
surprise. He jumps high in the air, 
yelps in imitation of his master, tucks 
his tail between his legs and runs for 
cover under the barn. 


So begins an afternoon of such ex- 
citement as this quiet farm seldom 
sees. Cows coming to the well to 
drink, suddenly switch their tails, as- 
sume an attitude of amazement, look 
first to one side and then another, 
and start off at full speed. Two girls 
coming along the road on horseback 
are laughing and talking in high 
spirits, when they find Bees in their 
hair, their horses begin to prance and 
dash off like racers at the county fair. 
Screams give place to laughing, and 
a rough hired man coming along on 
foot adds a most colorful variety of 
curses to the chorus. Even the hens 
were compelled to seek shelter, and 
the pigs were observed to rub them- 
selves vigorously against their pen. 








The Worker Bee gives her life in de- 
fense of the Hive for when the sting with 
its barb penetrates the body of another 
it is torn away together with a portion 
of her own intestines. 
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Such is the telling effect with which 
the Worker Bee can use her sting in 
defence of her store. The weapon 
which Nature has provided her is 
sharp, barbed like a fish hook, and 
loaded with poison which she injects 
into the wound like a hypodermic 
needle. The pain is severe and the 
poison which she injects results in 
great swelling. My neighbor later ap- 
peared with his hands puffed up and 
his eyes near shut from the swelling 
on his face, to appeal to me to close up 
the Hive. It was three days before he 
assumed his normal appearance. In 
the meantime he became very meek 
and listened eagerly while I explained 
to him how to time his operations with 
the activity of the Bees and thus avoid 
such painful experiences. Such in- 
cidents are rare in a_ well-ordered 
Apiary, since the Beekeeper under- 
stands the habits of his charges and 
stings are infrequent. 


A bear will tear open a Hive and 
feast on the Honey and brood in spite 
of the stings of the furious occupants. 
He may be stung viciously, but per- 
sists in the face of the poisoned darts. 
Some of the smaller creatures are 
more clever. The Toad, one of the 
gardener’s best friends, requires enor- 
mous numbers of insects to satisfy 
his appetite. He is not averse to eat- 
ing Bees when opportunity offers, but 
apparently is able to avoid the stings 
quite successfully. Mister Toad comes 
up quietly and settles down beside the 
entrance, remaining motionless. to 
avoid disturbing the Bees. When one 
comes within reach of his long tongue, 
out it darts and the Bee disappears 
down his throat so quickly that the 
eye can scarcely follow the motion. 
One has to watch a Toad at dinner for 
a time to be sure just what is going 
on. The Bee comes near and suddenly 
she just isn’t there. One cannot be- 
lieve for a moment that the Toad could 
survive many stings. To me it looks 
as though he disposed of his surprised 
victim so quickly that the sting is 
never drawn. 


The Skunk is another friend of the 
gardener. In spite of the fact that 
an occasional individual departs from 
the usual habits and invades the poul- 
try house, the natural and preferred 
food of Skunks is insects, with Mice 
for variety. 


Being an insect feeder, the Skunk 
does not inquire as to the useful or 
injurious qualities of such as come 
within his reach. The Bees living 
together in large communities, offer 
a plentiful supply, the only obstacle 
being the stings. The Skunk also 
likes the Honey, but seldom is able 
to reach it. He must content himself 
with feeding upon Bees. Since the 
Skunk feeds at night when the Bees 


_ are all at home, he comes to the en- 


trance of the hive to find his supper. 
If he came by day when the Bees were 
flying they might easily drive him off, 
but at night it is another story. 


If no Bees are clustered outside the 


hive, the Skunk quietly scratches at 
the entrance to bring the guards rush- 
ing out to see what the trouble might 
be. We must guess a little at what 
takes place, since we. cannot see well 
enough in the dark to be sure. At any 
rate it appears that the Skunk, like 
the Toad, is able to satisfy his appetite 
without getting stung. As near as I 
am able to make out, he simply rolls 
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BY ERNEST L. LUTZ, (Ind.) 


forms of Dahlias is not hard to 

explain. Because of their grace- 
ful, gay flowers in exquisite shades 
of all colors, the Dahlia, Queen of 
Midsummer and Autumn, is grown 
in almost every garden today. Their 
long-lasting qualities make them most 
desirable for cutting. Lovely effects 
can be realized in the garden by plant- 
ing in masses of distinct colors, or 
groupings of pastel shades; their 
beautiful flowers set on long, strong 
stems in a range of coloring brilliant 
and handsome. 


“Tiron popularity of the newer 


Culture is comparatively simple. 
For best results select an open sunny 
location. Dahlias need plenty of 


fresh air and sunshine. If the ground 
for planting be selected in the Fall, 
and decomposed manure spaded under 
at that time, the first task is well be- 
gun. They require a_ well-drained 
soil; but should your soil be heavy, 
sufficient drainage can be had by plac- 
ing sand beneath the tuber at time of 
planting. 

The kind of soil is not nearly so 
important as its condition. The weeds 
must be kept out in the Spring, and 
the soil thoroughly cultivated until 
time of planting. The ground must 
be spaded to a depth of from twelve to 
fourteen inches. The time of plant- 
ing varies somewhat with the differ- 
ent sections of the country, but in this 
vicinity we plant from the middle of 
May into June; although many grow- 
ers plant as late as July, and the 
Dahlias bloom very successfully ;—but 
this late planting is not advisable, as 
there is great danger of frost. 

Divide all clumps into two or three 
eye divisions, usually one to two 
tubers, and plant them about three 
feet apart in a row, and the rows 
about four feet apart; the division 
laid flat with the eve (sprout) up. 
Two or three weeks are required be- 
for the growths begin to come through 
the ground. Hoe very carefully to 
prevent a crust forming; the deeper 
the soil can be worked the longer it 
will hold the moisture, but do not 
cultivate when soil is wet. If manure 
was not applied in the Autumn, as 


soon as the plants begin to bud, apply 
a good concentrated fertilizer, eon. 
taining phosphoric acid and potash: 
avoid rich nitrogenous fertilizers as 
they make an over-abundance of folj- 
age at the great expense of flowers: 
and make tubers that are poor keepers, 
An application of bone meal has 
proven beneficial to both flowers and 
roots. When watering, give a good 
soaking morning and evening once or 
twice a week without wetting the 
foliage. 


T° GET the best blossoms it is 
necessary to disbud. This is done 
by permitting only one shoot to re- 
main to a division (never more than 
two); selecting the most hardy one 
and pulling up the others. When the 
plants develop flower buds, which usu- 
ally come in a series of three or four, 
select the terminal, or first bud at the 
end of the stem carrying the series, 
and remove the side or lateral. buds, 
This produces a longer stem to the in- 
dividual flower and all substance is 
utilized in the formation of one flower 
to the stem instead of three or four 
inferior and smaller blooms. Late in 
the Fall the practice of disbudding 
should not be followed. 


The flowers should be cut in the 
morning when laden with dew if pos- 
sible, and the stems placed in fresh 
water at once. Some growers advise 
sticking the stems in hot water thus 
searing the ends; they claim that this 
practice enables them to keep the 
flowers fresh longer. Cut long stems 
even though you do not necessarily 
need them long, as this will keep the 
plant down and develop long stems. 
By all means, cut your flowers, do not 
let them dry up on the plant, for the 
more you cut them the better your 
next blooms. 


When the frost has destroyed the 
plants, cut the tops, lift the roots, be- 
ing careful so as to not break the 
necks of the tubers. The clumps 
should be stored in a cool frost-proof 
cellar, stems down, carefully covered 
with dry sand, sphagnum or peat 
moss, so that their moisture may be 
retained. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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AY has so much to offer in the 
M way of entertainment for the 


Nature lover, - = days -_ 
long enough to do, and see, an 
eer all the things he should like. 


en planting time is here, and 
Poccwed en has a few feet of 
ground is making the most of it. It 
is a sport of which one never tires, 
this putting of seeds in the ground 
and eagerly watching for the first 
little sprouts to appear. One has a 
parental interest in every seed and 
root he places in the ground, and he 
watches it with pride all through its 
growing-up period, and in its adult 
stage. These plant children we bring 
into the world demand our time and 
care in much the same manner as 
human children, if we are to make a 
success of their upbringing. 


This is the month wild flowers run 
riot in the woodlands. Dainty Violets, 
blue, and white, and yellow, large and 
small, quaint little faces all; there 
seems to be no end to variety in the 
Violet family. And in company with 
the Violet, and trying to outdo it in 
numbers, the Anemone, frail and 
dainty, sways in the slighte8t breeze. 


May is the month the Dandelion 
holds court and receives homage. 
Now, if at no other time, it is ap- 
preciated as a wild flower. In its 
prime, the Dandelion is really beau- 
tiful, and its great numbers demand 
that we notice it and admire it in spite 
of our better judgment. Later when 
the yellow blossoms turn to fluffy 
balloons, we like to forget that we 
looked with favor upon them a short 
time before. 


Solomon’s Seal, with its dainty little 
blossoms somewhat resembling Lilies- 
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The Stile in Lover’s Lane at Lakeside, Ohio. 
The Lake is but a few feet away on the left 


of-the-Valley, will blossom this month, 
as also will the False Solomon’s Seal 
with its pretty fluffy plumes. 


Along the streams the Golden Rag- 
wort is bursting into profuse bloom. 
The Ragwort, in disregard of its 
name, is a. beautiful plant. The un- 
derside of its leaves are deep purple, 
and its buds are the same hue before 
they burst into petals of gold. 


In company with the Ragwort we 
will probably find the twin-leafed 
Bishop’s Cap, growing as close to the 
water as possible without actually 
growing in it, and if the ground is 
marshy enough the Wood Betony will 
be enjoying the society of the other 
water-loving flowers. 


“Jack” stands in his “Pulpit” and 
silently preaches the gospel of May 
all through the month. He is a 
sprightly little fellow in his prime, 
but later we find him bent and broken, 
and in no way resembling his former 
state. 


The Ferns are beginning to make a 
good showing, and we are delighted 
when we happen onto a bed of the 
— of all the Ferns, the Maiden- 

air. 


May sprinkles the woodlands gener- 
ously with Sweet Williams and Wild 
Geraniums, and on the grassy slopes 
she sends forth myriads of Spring 
Beauties. 


This is a busy time in Birdland. 
Many of the Birds are already nest- 
ing, and those that are not, are think- 
ing seriously of doing so in the near 
future. 


The Bobolinks make their gayest 
music in May. Coming to us from be- 
yond the Amazon where they have 
spent the Winter, they are now settled 
down to the serious business of family 
life. But it is not so serious that it 
keeps the men of the families from ex- 
pressing their joy over the prospect 
of baby Bobolinks soon to come. 


If we venture into a marsh these 
days we will receive a very cool re- 
ception from the Red-winged Black- 
birds that have numerous nursery 
sites therein. From a distance we 
will hear their delightful songs, ‘‘o-ka- 
lee, ke, conk-err-ee,” but as we venture 
closer the singing stops and we are 
greeted with harsh “clicks” that 
plainly tell us we are not wanted. 


On our walks through prospective 
hay fields, or in pastures where last 
year’s grass clumps are plentiful, we 
should be watchful not to step on the 
artfully concealed Field Sparrow’s 
nest. Oftentimes the little mother 
will flit out unexpectedly, almost from 
under our feet, and when we carefully 
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search we discover the nest with its 
four speckled little eggs. The mother 
will flutter before us as though 
crippled, a trick many Birds employ. 
She is willing to take a chance on her 
life rather than have us find her nest. 


Around the 10th of May the wave 
of Warbler migration begins passing 
through the States. They pause with 
us for a few days then proceed on 
their way to the Canadian woods to 
rear their families. The Warbler mi- 
gration is one of the red letter oc- 
casions for the ornithologists. They 
are out bright and early these May 
mornings watching for the little 
travellers. 


The Baltimore Oriole sings his best 
this month as he flits among the 
cherry blossoms. He was named for 
Lord Baltimore by the colonists who 
came here in 1633, because the Bird’s 
colors, black and yellow, were the same 
as those on the lord’s coat of arms. 
The Oriole was one of the most beau- 
tiful Birds the colonists had ever seen, 
and surely they had never heard one 
that could sing sweeter. 


When we hear the Flicker drum- 
ming on a telephone pole, or the tin 
roof of our house, we sometimes won- 
der what it is all about. Not being 
much of a singer, the Flicker drums 
his love lays instead. So while he is 
wooing his fair lady this month, listen 
for his drumming “tunes.” 


But best of all to listen to is the 
Bird Chorus at dawn, and again in the 
evening when the sun is low in the 
sky. 





Lilacs for Cut Flowers 


HE advent of the automobile every- 

where has produced very many 
changes in sales of flowers and produce 
of all kinds, and probably in no direction 
has the change been more striking than 
in the marketing of the above cut flowers. 
Instead of the slow delivery of the old- 
time express companies the flower dealer 
now drives his car or truck right out to 
the farm where the Lilacs are grown and 
purchases the flowers direct from the 
grower; they are then rushed to the 
cities and sold direct to the residents, 
fresh and crisp, and thus last -much 
longer and are more fragrant than those 
sold and shipped in the old way. 

To those who intend to make planta- 
tions for cut flowers I would advocate 
by all means the planting of the double 
varieties, as not only do the flowers keep 
much longer, but the plants come into 
bearing much earlier, and the flowers 
will bear rough handling much better 
than the single sorts. Another feature 
is that they come into bearing much 
earlier and are more stocky or shorter 
in growth, and are therefore more easily 
gathered. There are many people who 
have land of moderately good quality 
who might perhaps get quite a little 
income from such a source, and as the 
time for planting will soon be here it 
will do no harm to think over the matter 
at this time, when we are all looking for 
the Spring to come. 


H. W. HALES, (in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 











THE FLOWER 


Once on a golden bower 
I cast to earth a seed. 

Up there came a flower, 
The people said, a weed. 


To and fro they: went 
Thro’ my garden-bower, 
And muttering discontent 
Cursed me and my flower. 


Then it grew so tall 

It wore a crown of light, 

But thieves from o’er the wall 
Stole the seed by night. 


Sow’d it far and wide 

By every town and tower 
Till all the people cried, 
“Splendid is the flower.” 


Read my little fable: 

He that runs may read, 

Most can raise the flowers now 
For all have got the seed. 


And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed ; 
But now again the people 
Call it but a weed. 

TENNYSON 


From 705 pollens experimented with, 
according to a scientific report, a few 
were found that commenced to germinate 
in less than a minute! Easier to pull 
up weed seedlings now than wait till 
they commence to populate the world on 
a moment’s notice. 


There’s a trick in giving Goldfish a 
drink, it is claimed, known to experienced 
breeders, but less known to private own- 
ers of Goldfish. The trick it appears is 
to allow ground water to mature or 
“ripen” a day or so in the sun before 
giving it to the Fish. It further appears 
also that Fish are too often overfed. 
meal a day “in the good old Summer- 
time,” every other day in Winter, is said 
to be enough. Some of the tropical Fish 
in public aquariums are alleged “live- 
bearers,” not producing by egg-hatching, 
but bearing them as a dog does puppies. 


Crying out loud! That’s what some 
grass is said to do when it begins to push 
and shove in the Springtime. The Mis- 
ecanthus sinensis, a tall-plumed grass, 
“tells the world” when it starts march- 
ing towards the sun by tiny crackling 
sounds as the young shoots burst through 
the old stalks, claim some naturalists. 


“Help Nature and work with her; and 
Nature will regard thee as one of her 
creators and make obeisance. And she 
will open wide before thee, the portals of 
her secret chambers, lay bare before thy 
gaze the treasures hidden in the very 
depth of her pure virgin bosom. Un- 
sullied by the hand of matter she shows 
her treasures only to the eye of Spirit— 
the eye which never closes, the eye for 
which there is no veil in all her kingdom. 
Then she will show thee the means and 
ways, the first gate and the second, the 
third, up to the very seventh. And then, 
—the goal—beyond which life, bathed in 
the sunlight of the Spirit, glories untold 
unseen by any save the eye of the Soul.” 


—Voice of Silence 


How many recall, in their childhood, 
wearing round their necks little evil- 
smelling bags of Asafoetida? What was 
it supposed to be good for anyway? 
Asafoetida is used in the East as we 





(some of us) use garlic,—for a piquant 
flavoring. Its medicinal virutes are not 
to be sneezed at either. There’s an im- 
posing list,—useful as a stimulant to the 
bowels, promotes digestion, good nervine, 
chronic bronchitis, nervous apoplexy, 
whooping cough, etc., etc. Comes from 
Persia, Kashmir, Thibet, Afghanistan, 
etc. The “tears” are said to be gathered 
from the roots after the leaves wither. 
A pit is carefully dug around the root, 
leaving the upper part exposed. The 
roots are covered with leaves and left 
for about a month. The leaves are then 
removed, a cut is made and the juice 
scraped off a day or so later. This proc- 
ess is repeated twice in a week, then 
left undisturbed another week, again 
repeated, and so on till the root is ex- 
hausted, the juice meanwhile becoming 
all the time thicker. 


Edison, it seems, has been experiment- 
ing for some time with rubber, and in 
his “mike” speech on his 82nd birthday 
in February, said that 1200 to 1400 
rubber-producing plants have been found 
growing in the U. S.; our democratic 
Goldenrod being one of the best pro- 
ducers. Ford loaned him 22,000 acres 
of land “down south” where they intend 
breeding Rubber Plants. Probably many 
home gardeners have been growing “rub- 
ber-neck” plants for years without sus- 
pecting it. Medicinally, Goldenrod is said 
to be a stimulant, irritant, rubefacient, 
anodyne and carminative. Edison .said 
among other things, too, that “we don’t 
know a millionth of one-per-cent about 
anything.” Think of that! A big man 
admitting he’s a “know-nothing.” And 
so many little ones naively bragging of 
being “know-it-alls.” A Hindu poet 
wrote 1500 years ago: 

“When I knew a little bit, 
Then my silly blinded wit, 
Mad as elephants in rut, 
Thought it was omniscient; but 
When I learned a little more 
From the scholar’s hoarded store, 
Madness’ fever soon grew cool, 
And I knew I was a fool.” 


“Say it with Vegetables” instead of 
“with flowers” next time you send your 
city pals a message from the garden. 
A bonny bouquet, indeed, is a creamy 
Cauliflower, stripped of all coarse leaves, 
leaving the tender soft green ones round 
the edge of the florets. Arrange a 
wreath next of pink rosebuds (?) made 
from round red Radishes, carefully cut 
around in thin circles and thrown into 
very cold water to make them curl “very 
like a Rose.” Alternate if you wish 
with yellow buds (?) made of tiny ten- 
der Carrots. Surround this nosegay 
with the feathery green foliage of the 
Carrots, or better yet, curly Parsley. 
Here’s a bouquet “pretty enough to eat,” 
sure enough. Then another bouquet, less 
aesthetic-looking perhaps, but also “good 
enough to eat.” A soup bouquet made 
up of two or three Carrots and Turnips, 
polished till they look as bright and 
fresh as Christmas tree ornaments; a 
few stalks of crisp Celery, Onions, a 
Pepper, Parsnip, or what have you. 
What city housewife won’t appreciate 
such a fresh soup bouquet when all she 
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can usually buy in city mar 

outer stalks and stale Veneta ws 
left-over withered stock. Surely Dp — 
motorists who stop at your roadsi 
stalls of flowers, would buy such a — 
quet in addition to a bunch of § = 
Peas or whatever else you are selling 
Looks seem to go a long ways these days. 
and dirty grubby Vegetables improve 
with a good scrubbing as much as grim 
grubby little hands and faces, ’ 


The name of the Tulip is said 
of Purkish extraction, and given toa 
flowers on account of resembling 4 
turban. 


—BECHMAN 


Many curious habits have been ob. 
served among flowers. For instance it 
has been claimed the Helitrope, Sup. 
flower, Acacia, and many others trayel 
with the sun, closing their petals when 
the Sungod disappears and opening when 
he rises. Others too, travel with the 
Moon,—the Nightshades, Night-blooming 
Cereus, some Jasmines, etc. Plants are 
alleged by some to stop their work of 
manufacturing when night arrives 
though no one has yet told us whether 
they have plant unions regulating work. 
ing hours. But plants have societies, 


Covering the bottom of the porous 
saucer in which stands a potted plant 
with a coat of parafin prevents it from 
marking the polished table. 


What does renunciation mean? 

It means a lovely woodland scene 
Remote from men and human sin, 
From wees of love, from love of kin, 
Free frem the world, a life apart 

That slays the tortures of the heart 

As fear of death and fear of birth; 

It means the best of heaven and earth. ' 


—(Translated from Sanskrit) 


Instead of deploring that Roses have 
thorns, I am glad the thorny stem is 
capped with Roses and that the tree 
bears bloom.—JOUBERT 


A Milkweed farm is reported about to 
be established in California. A process 
is declared to have been found whereby 
material extracted from the Milkweed 
can be converted into a rubber suitable 
for making rubber tires. Milkweed juice 
rubbed on the skin forms a sort of a 
tough adhesive coating and has been 
frequently used to cover cuts and other 
wounds. It has a property or virtue that 
produces sweating, it is alleged, hence 
was considered useful in certain cases of 
rheumatism, bronchitis, | pneumonia, 
pleurisy, also flatulent colic and dys- 
pepsia. Other names sometimes given 
are Silkweed or Wild Cotton. Who re- 
members when bags made of silk bolting 
cloth were filled with it, or making 
dainty Milkweed balls and delicately tint- 
ing them with analine dyes? 


“There’s always a floating piece of 
wood to help a blind tortoise.” 


—JAPANESE_-_ 


Ever use any Accident Plant on & 
bruise or sprain? That’s a name some- 
times given for Arnica root in Germany, 
where it grows, as well as in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, and _ elsewhere. 
Both root and flowers are useful in medi- 
cine and too well known to be further 
described. The flowers are claimed to 
be often adulterated with other yellow 
composite flowers when preparing them 
for commerce. 
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May in the Hardy Garden 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 











find the Hardy Garden all in 
readiness for the Summer sea- 

n. All soil preparation, division of 
“id. clumps and remaking of beds 
should be out of the way. There is 
still time, especially if the garden is 
located in the northern sections of our 
country, or if the season 1s a backward 
one, to divide and reset some of 
the slower-growing plants, but never 
attempt to reset a plant that has made 
much top growth. It will only result 
in a severe set-back for the plant and 
may mean actual loss. One can still 
set out new material purchased from 
the nursery provided it is pot grown. 

The first warm days will send 
Mertensia above ground; Corydalis 
will bloom almost before the snow is 
off the ground. At the other end of 
the spring parade are Anemone 
japonica and Platycodon grandiflora, 
which are very tardy about showing 
their heads above the soil. The places 
where these two varieties are planted 
should not be spaded over or disturbed 
until long after the middle of May, 
for the increasing heat will surely 
bring them forth. 

Mertensia will bloom but a short 
time, and will then throw the unwary 
gardener into consternation by com- 
pletely disappearing from sight. This 
is perfectly naiural,—the plant hasn’t 
died, it has merely passed into its 
period of summer dormancy.  In- 
cidentally, Mertensia should be dis- 
turbed as little as possible,—every six 
years is often enough to lift and re- 
plant. Because of this, and because of 
its habit of disappearing, it is well to 
locate it in some out of the way nook 
where its absence will not be noticed. 

Unless your perennial garden is an 
extensive one, it is well to consider 
at this time what will happen when 
the spring array of Arabis, Alyssum, 
Hesperis, Iris, Peonies, Oriental 
Poppies and Delphiniums is out of the 
way. There will be a dull period, a 
season that will be almost devoid of 
bloom between that time and the time 
when the Phlox and the Hardy Asters 
make their appearance. In the large 
gardens this period can be taken care 
of by Perennials, but not in the small 
garden. To employ hardy plants that 
naturally bloom during this dull period 
in a restricted space will mean the 
cutting down of the number of the 
showy, old stand-bys that were men- 
tioned above and that are almost in- 
dispensable. The solution to the prob- 
lem lies in the use of Annuals. Asters, 
Zinnias, Stocks, Salpiglossis, Agera- 
tum, Dahlias, and Gladiolus, all have 
a use in the hardy garden to supply 
bloom during Midsummer. 

May is the time to purchase potted 
plants of the annuals, of your florist. 
Such plants will give you flowers 


M‘« 1st should, in most sections, 





quicker than those of your own rais- 
ing unless you have a small green- 
house or a hotbed and can get your 
seed started while the ground is yet 
frozen. 


The softer colors will be more satis- 
factory for the small, intimate gar- 
den. Brilliant red-and-orange Zinnias 
should be avoided in favor of the 
softer, pastel shades. The cream- 
colored Zinnias are an excellent foil 
for the flaming scarlet Lychnis chal- 
cedonica. The burnt-orange Zinnias 
look well when planted with Veronica 
longifolia, and the old-rose Zinnias are 
especially good for adding color to that 
part of the garden now filled with the 
foliage of Iris and Peonies. If there 
is any question in your mind as to 
where you will find room for them, it 
will be wise to jot down in your gar- 
den notebook a memorandum to leave 
a few blank spaces for just this pur- 
pose when remaking the Hardy Gar- 
den the next year. If Tulips have 
been used to supply early color, they 
can be lifted at this time and dried 
off in flats before cleaning them; the 
annuals can now be planted in the 
spots just vacated by the bulbs. 

Dahlias should be planted in the 
background, and they can be grouped 
into some very pleasing combinations 
with the hardy Asters. The majority 
of the Asters are either blue or laven- 
der, with an occasional mauve. The 
best Dahlias to plant with them are 
those that are yellow or bronze. A 
light-pink Dahlia can be planted with 
a hardy Aster that is a pure blue, such 
as Blue Gem, but the Aster should not 
have a pinkish tinge to it, or the value 
of the combination will be lessened. 

In a like manner, orange- and flame- 
colored Glads can be used with the 
hardy Asters. Try Schwaben Gladi- 
olus with Veronica,—it is a showy 
combination. 

May will see the Violas at their 
best. Violas are similar to Pansies in 
their culture and their requirements, 
but they will stand the heat of Mid- 
summer a little better than will 
Pansies. To insure a _ continuous 
bloom, the Violas must be cut back at 
intervals and no seed pods must be al- 
lowed to form. They are extremely 
showy when planted in masses, and 
for edgings or for an under-planting 
for Tulips they are unsurpassed. 

It will be found that the solid colors 
are more pleasing than the bi-colored 
varieties. Lutea splendens is a cheery 
yellow, and Blue Perfection is a 
charming light-blue. The new intro- 
duction, Jersey Gem is a pleasing vio- 
let, and besides being very floriferous, 
this variety has long stems that ren- 
der the flowers suitable for cutting. 

Violas are easily propagated by cut- 
tings, which furnishes a sure way of 
reproducing a given color with abso- 
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lute exactness. If they are to be raised 
from seed, the seed is best sown in 
August and the plants treated exactly 
as Pansies. If planted out in the open, 
they should be given a light protection 
of straw to prevent their burning with 
the winter sun as they are evergreen. 

A phase of flower gardening that is 
seldom thought of is the use of the 
foliage of plants as a means of garden 
decoration. While a flower garden 
should very naturally depend largely 
upon the color of its flowers for its 
display, much of its attractiveness can 
be lost by using plants with poor foli- 
age, or with foliage that becomes 
straggly after the flowering period is 
past. 


Contrast of color is the principle 
underlying the choice and arrange- 
ment of flowers in a garden. Yellows 
and purples are placed near together; 
pink is planted near light-blue and 
lavender and orange are grouped to- 
gether; all for the purpose of intensi- 
fying the beauty of each individual, 
and for giving variety to the garden 
display. Similarly, a new note of in- 
terest is introduced if the uniformity 
of the green in a garden can be modi- 
fied by using plants with foliage of 
different shades. 


In an extensive garden this idea 
can be carried out to a fine point by 
using blue-greens and yellow-greens, 
but in the small garden it is best done 
by using plants with silvery foliage. 

The following plants are all of easy 
culture and can be obtained in pots 
during May from nearly’ every 
nurseryman: 

Arabis, Alyssum saxatile compac- 
tum, Agrostemma, Cerastium, many 
of the Dianthus, Stachys lanata, 
Thalictrum glaucum, Veronica incana, 
and Santolina incana. Elymus glaucus 
is a very pleasing gray-green Hardy 
Grass which is useful in cut flower 
arrangements. 





Another Cat Story 


BOUT fifteen years ago we were liv- 

ing in New Hampshire, and one of 
our neighbors lived on the shores of 
Lake Winnisquam, a good mile from a 
main road, and at least half a mile from 
any house. On opening the door one 
morning they found a black Cat on the 
doorstep, and being like the Editor of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, in that they liked 
Cats, they invited her in and fed her. 
She stayed a while, and then left. 

This was repeated for four or five 
mornings, but upon opening the door 
one morning she was curled on the ste 
with three Kittens about two weeks old. 
She had evidently decided it was as good 
a place to board as she could find. Need- 
less to say they were all taken in and the 
family believed so strongly that it was 
a sign of good luck, that they never 
parted with one of them. This I know, 
because I, myself, tried to get one of 
the Kittens, and while I could have any 
other Cat on the place, I could not get 
one of the four. 


Mrs. ‘S. H. DopGe, (Mass.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“Inclosed find check for renewal. THE FLOWER 
GroweER is made for folks like me. I read it 
from cover to cover with interest and profit.” 

(Easton, Md.) 


“Yesterday when the first copy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER appeared with a mass of ‘junk mail’ 
sample copies of newly born magazines, and s0- 
licitations to buy Florida lands, and 100% paying 
oil stock, I came very near confining it to the 
burning fire with all the rest. I didn’t, however, 
and when I ran through the pages my eye fell 
upon an answer to the problem of the failing of 
house plants. ‘Give them air,’—which had not 
occurred to me,—so I am sending a three year 
subscription.” (Fairfield, Conn.) 


“Inclosed find $6.00 for three new subscriptions 
to THE FLOweR GROWER, the magazine with the 
smile and yet with a snapback and a kick. I 
want more of my friends to read it.” 

(Brooklyn, N.Y.) 


“I have read THE FLOWER GROWER for one year 
and must say I find it the best magazine on 
flowers out of ten that I read. I read THE 
FLOWER GROWER from front to back and then look 
it over and over. I would not be without it as 
I get $2.00 worth out of every one.” 

(Hagerstown, Md.) 


“Your FLOWER GROWER is the best floral paper 
ever published in every detail. Your editorials 
are so ‘peppy’ and ‘matter of fact’ that I read 
them aloud to the rest of my family. You are a 
man after my own heart,—a square hitter, who 
hews to the line and lets the chips fall where they 
will.” (Detroit, Mich.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is a perfect magazine, 
the best in its line of any I have ever seen, and I 
have had many at different times. It is practical. 
It does not shoot way over the head of us ‘average 
people’.”’ (Bryant’s Pond, Me.) 

“I admire everything about the magazine, ad- 
vertisements and all, and especially the little 
homely philosophical deductions.” 

(Bellport, N.Y.) 

“The magazine is better and better—really noth- 
ing like it. I understand the personality of the 
Editor better than I did at first and I wouldn’t 
want to change anything in him any more than 
in the magazine.” (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.) 


“I am telling you truly, I get $3.00 worth out 
of each copy of THE FLOWER GROWER, and it has 
brightened my life immensely.” 

(Jackson, Mich.) 

“The horticultural facts in each issue are well 
worth the cost of a year’s subscription to say the 
least. But we also admire the straightforward 
policy with which the Editor deals with the prob- 
lems which confront him. I know of no other 
magazine so well edited.” (Orillia, Ont., Can.) 

“I cannot get along without your magazine for 
it is the most instructive and helpful periodical 
that I have met with.” (Santa Clara, Calif.) 

“We do not want to miss a copy of THE FLOWER 
Grower. It is by far and away better than any 
other floral paper we know of and you deserve 
much credit for its attractiveness, combined with 
its great usefulness.” (Keswick, Iowa) 


“Have been a reader of your wonderful maga- 
zine and think it the most beneficial to the flower 
lover of any publication which it has been my 
privilege to read.” (Fort Dodge, Iowa) 

“I think THE FLOWER GROWER heads the list of 
garden magazines.” (Fenton, Mich.) 

“TI note many good articles in the March FLOWER 
Grower. That issue is worth the price of a year’s 
subscription.” (Auburn, Calif.) 


“I am pleased to say that I have gotten more 
real pleasure from THE FLOWER GROWER than any 
of the Christmas gifts I received. I especially en- 
joyed your article ‘The Fine Art of Living’ in a 
recent issue.” (Harrisville, W. Va.) 

“I surely wish to continue the good reading to 
be found in THE FLOweR Grower. It helps me 
with my little bit of garden wonderfully, and the 
Gladiolus which you sent me last year were, every 
one, things of beauty and contained new sur- 
prises.”’ (Glens Falls, N.Y.) 

“I appreciate THE FLOWER GROWER beyond ex- 
pression and look forward each month to its 
coming, with unalloyed pleasure. I wish you 
every success.” (Hershey, Pa.) 

“If I were limited to just one magazine or 
paper I would take THe FLOWER GROWER. That 
is just how much I like it, and not one word of 
criticism to offer.” (Richland Center, Wis.) 


“You do not publish THE FLowerR GROWER often 
enough. I want one each week. When it comes I 
sit up all the evening and read everything from 
cover to cover, advertisementé and all.” 

(Beaver, Pa.) 











CATS AND BIRDS 


Now as to Cats or Birds; I will say 
we must have both. We need them both 
and I can help them both. I help to feed 
the Birds in the Winter and use bent 
wires on the trees and posts of Bird 
houses to keep the Cats from getting 
to their nests;—but, too, I must have a 
Cat. We have garages on all sides of 
us that are not built with foundations 
to keep out rats, yet all have cement 
floors under which the rats thrive. Dogs 
tip over the neighbor’s garbage cans only 
to feed the rats well at night. Before 
we had our present Cat we could often 
see rats running across the garden. They 
gnawed off large stems of flowers and 
vines, destroyed roots of perennial Pop- 
pies near the porch and were just gen- 
erally destructive. The rat, too, is an 
imported pest and we likewise, need the 
imported natural enemy of such a pest; 
namely the Cat. I believe if more people 
fed their Cats properly they would not 
be so destructive of Birds. Likewise if 
they had more Cats than they needed 
the rest should have been killed as soon 
as born and not allowed to run off wild 
and have to hunt wild Birds for their 
food. Our Cat gets a few Robins and 
many Sparrows I know; but we can 
grow lettuce now without planting it 
oe times;—before the Sparrows ate 
it all. 


Mrs. LouIse B. HASTINGS, (Ohio) 


HOW TO BUILD A LILY POOL 


‘THE building of a Lily Pool is really 
very easy and many prefer to build 
their own. Some prefer the Formal and 
some the Informal Pool. The average 
Formal Pool can be made by excavating 
30 inches deep, and building an inside 
form which allows a thickness of 6 to 8 
inches for the walls and bottom; the 
sides should be reinforced with rods or 
wire netting. 

A Pool can be made without forms, by 
digging a trench as a form for the walls, 
and after these have set the center is 
dug out and the bottom poured. Many 
of the Aquatics need to have their feet 
in the mud in shallow water; and because 
of this some people build a ledge on one 
or more sides of the Pool. Instead of 
the sides of the Pool being brought 
straight up to the water level, it is set 
back a few inches below what would be 
the water level so as to make a ledge. 
The inner wall is made higher at the 
edge of this ledge to hold the soil in place 
for the Aquatics. 


To build an Informal Pool; excavate 
to form a bowl-like depression, leaving 
sides at about a 45 degree angle. Be 
sure to tamp the earth well, on bottom 
and sides. Then line the sides and bot- 
tom with heavy wire mesh, supporting it 
at a distance of 2 inches from the ground 
to permit concrete to entirely surround 
reinforcing. Prepare stiff concrete and 
pour a 4- to 6-inch layer covering sides 
and bottom and enclosing the wire re- 
inforcement. Smooth with a _ trowel. 
When it has set a few hours waterproof 
with a thih coat of cement applied with 
a trowel. Flat field stones or bricks 
may be placed around the rim while con- 
crete is soft. 


Intake and outlet drains ma ; 
stalled if desired; although these ie 
be omitted to save expense in building 
small Pools, which can be easily filled 
by using garden hose and drained b 
siphoning. 7 

The newly-poured concrete must be 
kept moist for several days by frequent 
sprinkling or by covering of moist straw 
It is best to fill and empty the Pool sey. 
eral times for the first two weeks in or. 
der to remove alkali which may cause 
injury to Plants and Fish. 

No space is too small for a Miniature 
Tub Pool, and more are being placed in 
small lawns and on apartment back 
porches and roofs. An ordinary wash. 
tub will do for a miniature Water Gar. 
den; also a stock watering tank can be 
used to an advantage by sinking in the 
ground to form the Pool. Pick a sunny 
spot as the Lilies must have sunshine to 
bloom their best. One tub will do, but 
many people prefer to arrange two or 
three. You may plant Perennials and 
Rock Plants around the tubs; and these 
are very effective. Fill the tub % full 
of very rich soil; some rotten manure 
if you can procure it. Cover this with a 
half-inch of gravel and clean sand, and 
the Pool is ready for the Lilies, Aquaties 
and Fish. 

ERNEST L. Lutz, (Ind.) 


HOYA CARNOSA 


I believe neither of the writers about 
Hoya carnosa mentioned one of its pe- 
culiarities which is that it blossoms 
twice from the same flower stem. The 
gum or “Honey” which these flowers pro- 
duce is sometimes so plentiful as to be 
troublesome—slightly. 

A lady friend had one in a bay window 
and had to put down oilcloth on account 
of it; and was careful, in working under 
it, not to let it fall on her hair and 
clothes. 

Gro. S. WoopruFF, (Iowa) 


GROWING SWEET PEAS 
FOR SALE IN TENNESSEE 


When I moved to Tennessee one of 
my first inquiries was “When does one 
plant Sweet Peas here?” The reply was, 
“On Washington’s birthday.” I had 
come from New Orleans, where All 
Saint’s Day, November Ist, is the ac- 
cepted time. It is convenient to have 
some definite date for this yearly cere- 
mony and February 22nd has been en- 
tirely satisfactory to me for the eight 
years of my residence in Tennessee. 
one goes farther North he might adopt 
Saint Patrick’s Day or even April Fool’s. 
My experience in a moderate climate 
might be adapted to warmer or colder 
temperatures. 

My two annual twenty-foot rows of 
mixed Sweet Peas have, from late May 
through July, supplied myself and many 
of my friends with an abundance of 
fresh flowers. They have been used for 
the house, for graduates, for the sick, 
and for parties and weddings. I have 
always carefully guarded the daily 
gathering, making sure that every well- 
opened flower was picked and that 
unopened buds were left. 

In the Summer of 1928 I gathered my 
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bouquet the latter part of May. 
a the susie month of June the 

ines yielded from 200 to 300 blooms a 
13 The stems were long and there 
> usually three flowers on a stem, 
sometimes four; scarcely ever only two. 
Having revelled for 2 month in having 
and in giving these bright-winged posies, 
I decided to try to market some of them. 

Before the middle of July three differ- 
ent florist shops had bought my flowers, 
paying on an average of 50c per hun- 
dred. I had made over four dollars in 
two weeks on a part of my crop and had 
made the discovery that Sweet Peas can 
be made profitable, even by an amateur 
gardener. The seed had cost twenty-five 
cents and had come from our local seeds- 
mit is best to buy the seed from one’s 
own vicinity. Follow in general, the 
cultural directions which come with the 
seed, but be sure that the vines have 
plenty of water from the start, are well- 
supported on strings or stakes, and are 
frequently weeded and worked. It is 
better not to plant in the same soil two 
years in succession. : ; 

By the way, my florist friends asked 
for other flowers, mentioning Gladiolus 
and Dahlias. By the way again, raise 
plenty of Gypsophila (Baby’s Breath) 
or Statice, to combine with the Peas. 

These notes may be suggestive to the 
housewife who loves her flowers and has 
along with that trait a frugal mind. 
Mrs. C. S. SMITH, (Tenn.) 


first go 


YELLOW COSMOS ATTRACTS BEES 


I noticed Mr. Pellett’s article in Jan- 
uary issue on Garden Flowers for Bees. 
The yellow Mexican Cosmos is a great 
attraction for the Bees in the late Fall 
in southern Texas. I have them in my 
yard and when in bloom they are always 
full of Bees. The foliage is very beau- 
tiful in early Summer and the blooms 
are a very bright yellow and the plant is 
very hardy. 

H. L. McIvers, (Tex.) 


' PRESERVED ROSE PETALS 


I noticed several Chinese recipes in 
THE FLOWER GROWER. I have one, not 
Chinese but Persian or Arabian, which 
should be appropriate for the summer 
months. 

It is Rose Preserve, or Preserved Rose 
Petals. It is very ancient, being men- 
tioned often in the Thousand and One 
Nights. 

Be sure to get bright-colored and fra- 
grant Roses. 


80z. fresh petals (cut petals with scissors into 
small pieces 

1 lemon 

1lb. sugar 

Slice lemon very thin and boil with 
sugar, after bringing to boil add petals 
and cook until syrup stiffens in cold 
water. 

The preserve made from red Roses is 
the prettiest. 


Jos. SCHMIDT, (Va.) 





PRACTICAL FORESTRY NEEDED 


Why would not an article on “Con- 
servation of Forests,” be appropriate to 
appear in the pages of THE FLOWER 
GROWER? 

Here are a few facts and other state- 
ments concerning our personal land con- 
ditions which may apply to thousands of 
similar parcels of land. 


We have ten acres of untillable land, 
because of rocks, but ideal for forest 
growth. The state exempts lands from 
taxation if set aside for forest growth, 
but should be at least three miles away 
from a city. (Exceptions in the law to 
this). Have not yet made application 
for tax exemption, because I can see my 
way clear. 

We put in eleven bushels of Black 
Walnuts last Fall as a starter. Trees 
should be crowded to produce good 
trunks. The line fencing will be planted 
with a cheap and rapid grower; Box 
Elder, for example, which offers shade, 
protection, and support for fencing ma- 
terial. One-post fencing will only be 
necessary. 

Whenever I speak of this, I get such 
replies as: Have you gone wrong? Are 
you crazy? When do you expect re- 
turns? You will never see the day to 
ever realize anything of your invest- 
ment; etc. 

We certainly won’t see marketable 
timber on this stand, but has not its 
value increased as soon as the growth 
has made a fair start? And it increases 
in value yearly. 

Black Walnut resists this climate as 
well as any forest tree. This growth 
will be interspersed with Red and White 
Oaks as a filler, which in itself com- 
mands the highest price in the lumber 
markets, with an exception or two. 


The question is, should an individual 
set aside a tract of land for such purpose 
or should the state? If the project is 
started and an opportunity presents it- 
self to make a suitable sale, the state 
may interfere, which I have not yet 
found out. 

A. H. LEMKE, ( Wis.) 


THE PITCHER PLANT 


While looking for a Christmas Tree 
in a spruce swamp, I ran across some 
Pitcher Plants showing green and fresh 
above the light snow. The water that 
filled them was now frozen solid and not 
a Pitcher was cracked. 

The moss in which they were growing 
was frozen to a depth of about eight 
inches; so I chopped around one of the 
plants and lifted the frozen mass of 
moss, roots and all, out of the swamp 
and carried it home with my tree. 

I placed the plant in a large pail in 
my bulb cellar to thaw out slowly. About 
four weeks later I brought it up, poured 
the water out of the Pitchers, picked 
off the dead ones, and wrapped the roots 
in the greenest of the moss, then slipped 
them into a wide vase, and filled vase 
and Pitchers with water. 

The plant, with its red and green 
Pitchers made a very pretty novelty. 


As I was explaining to friends, that 
the plant fed upon insects which were 
reared in the water of its Pitchers, I 
happened to glance down into one, and 
to my great surprise there were several 
lively wigglers, or mosquito larva. This 
is the middle of January and several 
degrees below zero, but they were thawed 
out and that is all they cared. They 
must have been caught in the hairy 
throat of the Pitcher as I poured out the 
original water that was in them. As 
long as we have these plants we will not 
have to worry about next year’s mosquito 
crop. If I had a Water Lily Pool I 
would surely plant some of these Pitcher 
Plants on its edge. The blossoms are 
very pretty and look like large dark 
red Peony buds that were too heavy to 
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be held upright, but droop on the end 
of a slender stem about twelve to twenty 
inches long. 


Otis E. MounrTAIN, (Wis.) 


PORCH HANGING BASKETS 


These can be made out of a wire hen’s- 
nest, purchased at a hardware store. 
Moss should be used next to the wire 
frame but some soil can be used in the 
middle. If planted with only Woods 
Ferns and Vines it gives forth a restful 
and cooling atmosphere, especially so de- 
sirable for the hot days. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wisc.) 


A YUCCA-PROTECTION LAW 


N 1927, San Diego County, California, 

passed a law protecting the Yucca of 
that region, making the act of mutilating 
or destroying any Yucca plant (except 
on private grounds where the consent of 
the owner had been obtained), or the 
picking or cutting of any blossoms there- 
from, a misdemeanor, with maximum 
punishment of a fine of fifty dollars and 
thirty days imprisonment. The three 
most prevalent varieties in that region 
are specified in the ordinance,—Yucca 
baccata, Yucca mohaviensis and Yucca 
whipplei, or Spanish Bayonet. 


The Baccata is an inland plant, grow- 
ing far from the ocean; the Mohaviensis, 
a broad-leaf variety, is seen near the 
coast; while the narrow-leafed Whipplei 
is principally a mountain type. All are 
characterized by a sturdy bloom-stalk 
topped with a multitude of bell-shaped 
pendulous flowers, creamy-white and 
waxy in appearance, making a marvel of 
loveliness in the arid surroundings where 
they are most often found. Because of 
its stateliness and beauty the Yucca is 
known colloquially as “My Lord’s Candle- 
stick.” 


While the Yucca as a rule reproduces 
itself by forming colonies from off-shoots 
from the roots, there has been observed a 
variety of Whipplei that does not col- 
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onize, but, after seeding, dies, leaving no 
root suckers or young plants to carry 
on. It is for this variety that the pro- 
tective law is particularly valuable, since 
the persistent cutting of the blossoms 
before seeding would end in the com- 
plete annihilation of the type. While 
the other species may be perpetuated 
without seeding, yet the removal of the 
bloom stalk in its prime is detrimental 
to the best development of the colony. 


Before the passing of the ordinance, 
autos coming in from the back country 
were frequently seen decorated with the 
flowers of the Yucca, or even dragging 
in the dust behind them the bloom-laden 
stalk of “My Lord’s Candlestick.” One 
auto was observed that bore at least 
ten of these magnificent stalks! Even 
though the cutting of the stalks had not 
been detrimental to the plants that bore 
them, the admonition “Leave the Wild 
Flowers for the next person to enjoy” 
was being so ruthlessly ignored that the 
law preventing further depredation was 
highly gratifying to those who really ap- 
preciate the stately beauty of the Yucca. 


CHLOE H. NULL, (Mo.) 


GOLDEN-LEAVED ELDER 


The Golden-Leaved Elder is hardy in 
Western N. S. A beautiful bed of it 
exists in Bear River on muck soil which 
is not damp,—far from it. 


A. M. Simons, (N. S.) 


PROPAGATING DAPHNE 
HEATHER, ETC. 


Remove the soil about the Daphne 
roots to the depth of three or four 
inches, peg down the lower branches, and 
replace soil over same. Sand, peat or 
leaf mold is better than the natural 
garden soil if available. This work 
should be done in the Spring and al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed until fol- 
lowing Spring, when the stems will have 
grown buds and rootlets which may be 
detached and planted. 


Collina vulgaris nana will root readily 
if planted quite deeply with plenty of 
sand about the base, covering some of 
the lower parts of the plant. 

It is also said that Junipers will do 
likewise. 

Mrs. PRISCILLA BAuUCH, (IIl.) 





PORTABLE PROPAGATING BENCH 


One of the simplest and best. It is a 
glass-covered box about two feet deep, 
with a tray of water which is heated by 
a lamp beneath. 


F. POLLARD, (Ont.) 

















VALUE OF ASHES FROM PAPER 


I notice a Query in the January 
FLOWER GROWER, asking about paper 
ashes. As a chemist I am pleased to 
give you the following information if it 
is of any use. 

Generally paper nowadays is made 
from wood pulp and also from re-pro- 
cessed paper. During the process of 
manufacture the finely ground wood is 
treated with various chemicals such as 
sulphites and sulphurous acids, and 
large quantities of water which dissolve 
all of the salts that have any fertilizing 
value. These of course are all thrown 
away during the washing. 


The voluminous ash that is left from 
the burning of paper is composed of in- 
soluble silicates and mineral matters 
used (generally china clay) as a filler 
in the manufactures of the finished 
paper. The china clay, on account of 
its purification before use, is of less fer- 
tilizing value than ordinary clay. Paper 
ash therefore, is worthless as a fertilizer 
on account of the all important potash 
and nitrate being washed out in manu- 
facture. R. J. Pearce. (Ont.) 
EpITor’s NoTte:— 

Here is another case where I take it that too 
much scientific knowledge is expressed, and al- 
though no chemist, I can readily state with con- 
siderable certainty that all the mineral elements 
are certainly not washed out of pulp in its 
preparation, and the manufacture of paper. Cer- 
tain things are washed out, but the mineral 
elements are necessary to maintain the fiber of 
the pulp, and I should say that nothing but a 
chemical analysis could determine just how valu- 
able ashes from burning paper might be. But 
a small part of the paper in general use is treated 
with clay in any form, and therefore this sug- 
gestion is rather beside the mark. 


Any further comments on this subject; the 
value of ashes from the burning of paper, as 
fertilizer ? 


WINDOW BOX SOIL 


This should be well-drained by a layer 
of stones and pieces of crock in the bot- 
tom. Then a layer of heavy clay soil 
to hold the moisture in hot weather, then 
the balance in loamy soil enriched with 
bone meal or woods dirt. Soil should be 
porous so water.will not stand on top 
but do not allow‘it to dry out. 


RENA BAUvER, (Wisc.) 


NATURE’S BEAUTIFUL 
MYSTERIES 


N READING THE FLOWER GROWER 

for January, I find an article from 
M. M. French, in which she mentions a 
lake that has turned from crystal clear 
to blood red. 


I am delighted to find there is really 
such a condition possible. For the past 
several months I have been trying to 
decide if the following, too, was another 
optical illusion. 


Early last Spring while en-route to 
Louisiana from Texas by train, about 
mid-forenoon I was looking out the win- 
dow, (I’m always looking out trying to 
get a glimpse of a new flower or tree, 
whether it is in the city or country), 
we suddenly ran into the most beautiful 
Nature picture I have ever seen. I 
hurriedly exclaimed, “Oh! Look! Look!” 
lest someone miss the beautiful pano- 
rama. At once nearly every one in the 
car hastened over to my side of the 
coach pressing noses tightly against the 
window glass lest they miss something. 
There were large trees grouped about 
making an artistic background—with 
their yellowish-green freshness,—-with a 
few tall Pines farther back among the 


bright-green hills. Beautiful White 
wood in full bloom were grouped 

about sharing the honor with ; 
clumps of Red Bud in all their D 
rose, and white plumage. Here ang Bl, 
a large tree literally covered with }j 
yellow flowers that I did not ; 
A fresh clean carpet of yellowish 
turf, occasionally splashed a dark 
with shadows from the lofty trees above 
The sky beautifully clear and blue with 
a few billowy clouds floating lazily about 
as if reluctant to go their way and leayg 
the beauty below them unguarded, 

These natural beauties alone suffice to 
make a wonderful picture, but even yet 
Nature must take a final and glorioys 
fling with her magic brush—she must 
paint in quiet graceful ponds grouped 
about among all these fairy-like pastels 
These ponds were rosy-pink near the 
edges and paler pink near centers 
splashed with deeper shades—the over. 
hanging trees making purple or rosy 
violet shadows. None of the other ponds 
or lakes in this vicinity were colored ex. 
cept for the usual yellowish or muddy 
color. 

All of this is just how we saw it, 
We discussed it for some time, none of 
the passengers had ever seen colored 
water except from mineral wells, ete, 

When questioned the conductor said, 
“Yes, it gets like that some times down 
here in these woods. Don’t know what 
makes it. Guess it’s herbs of some sort.” 

It happened there was a lady aboard 
who was an artist, and she especially 
was interested and said she would come 
back and try to paint it, and I hope she 
was able to put even half the beauty 
we saw on canvass. I asked numerous 
persons about it and soon found it best 
not to even mention it, as they thought 
it an. optical illusion or just plain “im- 
possible,” and I have never had the cour- 
age to write the incident lest some one 
say she “spins a prince fable.” 

I hope you can get a mental picture 
from my description. I could not erase 
it from my mind, and should I want to? 


Mrs. A. N. HARKRIDER, (Tex.) 


ABOUT MOLES 


It seems that nearly every issue of 
this magazine has something in it about 
Moles and means of exterminating them, 
so I will help keep the subject alive. 
Maybe a Mole panacea will be developed 
by some one. 

I have had a great deal of trouble 
with Moles in my perennial seed 
this Fall. I tried all sorts of sugges- 
tions from THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
garden friends, waiting after each at- 
tempt at poisoning them for several 
days before trying something different. 
I thought my sources of suggestions were 
running out, when I met our Experiment 
Farm Agent who gave me the poison 
that worked. From the time I set it 
till now, nearly a month has lapsed, 
and no new burrows have appeared. 

The remedy is simple: Split a “seeded” 
raisin nearly in two and place a little 
Strychnine Sulphate Merck, (a powder,) 
in between the halves of the raisin, 
making a sandwich of it. (A small 
camel’s hair brush, used with water 
colors, is handy for applying the powder 
on the raisin). As this is a deadly 
poison it must be kept safely away from 
children and animals. 


The virtue of the raisin is in its — 


sweetness which counteracts the bitter- 
ness of the Strychnine. I had been 
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in in hot water with an % 
_ ser ET of the Strychnine to a cup of 
— This did not work and I think 
it was because the grain lacked the 
he raisin. 

owwith ‘the ase one can poke holes in 
the burrows and drop a raisin into each 
hole. Cover holes with a tiny stone to 
prevent soil falling in on the raisin. 


C. R. FisHeR, (Ohio) 


MAKING THE MARECHAL NEIL 
HARDY 


sweetest flower that blows, it 

— to me, is the Marechal Neil Rose. 
Is that because of its golden fragrance 
and its perfect-petalling, or because it 
is so delicate, so prone to bloom and 
then to die of cold or of neglect? The 
discouraging words “not hardy in the 
North” follow the description of this 
rare Rose in the catalogues, but even in 
southern Louisiana I was never able to 
bring up a Marechal Neil from infancy. 
Budding the Marechal Neil onto the 
hardy Silver Moon has been accom- 
plished, the vine inheriting the vigor of 
the stock while retaining all the char- 
acteristics of the scion. The Silver Moon 
is very easy to root from cuttings or 
layers. In the case referred to above, 
the budded Marechal Neil covered the 
end of a porch, bore profusely and did 
not have to be protected for the Winter. 


Mrs. C. S. SMITH, (Tenn.) 


TOO MANY DOGS 


While visiting in Washington, D. C., 
and Brentwood, and Laurel, Md., late 
last Summer, I think it fair to say that 
I never in all my life, (and I am no 
chicken,) saw so many Dogs. 

Almost every family had from one to 
six and sometimes more. Now as for 
keeping a Dog, or the number kept, it 
is no one’s affairs, providing they are 
kept where they belong, especially nights. 
What annoyed me exceedingly was the 
incessant barking, all night long, through 
every night I existed there. Evxisted is 
the word, for I was’ nearer a human 
wreck when I returned to Vermont, than 
I ever expected to be or ever anticipate 
being again, if I have my senses. 

How the people get accustomed to the 
racket is beyond my comprehension. My 


daughter has a wonderful Saint Bernard. 


puppy, eight months old, half as big 
as a horse, so it seems to me, but let it 
be said to her everlastirig credit, she has 
taught this Dog to keep quiet nights. 
One especially fine moonlight night about 
twelve o’clock, a band of Dogs of all 
sizes, led by a huge Police Dog, (I think 
I counted ten) came to inspect an auto- 
mobile left outside for want of room in 
the garage. The Saint Bernard growled 
just three times and the band, hearing 
the mighty voice “took to their heels” 
and beat a hasty retreat. 

And every night the racket kept up 
until I became so thoroughly exhausted 
for want of sleep, I contemplated going 
to the nearest hospital to beg to be put 
to sleep, or to death, I did not care a 
great deal which. 

Now I am no crank and I love (is that 
the word?) Dogs, Cats and all Animals; 
but for all that I certainly let no animal 
of mine disturb my sleep, nor the sleep 
of my neighbors. 

want very much to locate in Mary- 
land but I question if I could get used 
to the barking of Dogs at night, and I 
hesitate, knowing that failing in this I 


might become such a miserable, disap- 
pointed creature I would wish to be 
back in peaceful old Vermont, and that 
they would all wish to have me. 


Now all, please faithfully try and 
keep your Dogs quiet nights down Mary- 
land way for an old Vermonter wants to 
become one of you and cannot unless 
you DO. 

NELLIE S. RICHARDSON, (Vt.) 


EpitTor’s NoTe:— 


Mrs. Richardson is quite right in her conten- 
tion that Dogs should not bark at night or any 
other time to the annoyance or inconvenience of 
humanity. I have always said that if a Dog of 
mine could not be broken of barking at passing 
rigs, and people, and barking at night; that I 
would get rid of him. So, friends, you can see 
that I am not exactly a sentimental dog-lover as 
some of my hard-headed and dog-hating friends 
seem to think. 

But, friends, why not maintain the Balanced 
Viewpoint on this subject as on other things. 
Dogs have their place in the scheme of things,— 
they are valuable as companions of man,—they 
really need not be considered as more than that. 
Those who pretend a love for Dogs which verges 
on the foolishly-sentimental side, are making 
themselves ridiculous to people of good judgment 
and who maintain even a semblance of the 
Balanced Viewpoint about which I am blowing 
as occasion offers. 

I am not aware that Marylanders, or South- 
erners in general, allow their Dogs more liberties 
than people in the North, but it may be that 
they do. Anyway, people who are bothered nights 
by the yelping of Dogs have my sympathy. 


MOSAIC DISEASE,—REMEDY 


“Cucumber, Muskmelon, and Squash plants at- 
tacked by Mosaic or the white-pickle disease are 
stunted and have wrinkled or mottled leaves. The 
yield of fruit is frequently very much reduced. 
The affected Cucumber and Squash fruits are 
often crooked and covered with green warts, or 
they may be nearly white, and when badly dis- 
eased they are not good to eat. Many affected 
Muskmelons remain small and are not edible. 
The disease -also attacks Wild Cucumbers, the 
Common Milkweed and Pokeweed, and possibly 
other wild and cultivated hosts, and lives over 
Winter in their seed or roots. Mosaic is carried 
from these wild hosts to the cultivated vine crops 
in the Spring by the striped Cucumber Beetles 
and other insects, and by them and also by 
pickers is spread from plant to plant in the 
garden.” 

(From Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1371, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture) 


Treatment.—The plants should be 
kept covered as long as possible with 


cheesecloth, to keep off the stripped Cu- 
cumber Beetles and later sprayed or 
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dusted as necessary to control Lice and 
Beetles. 


Prevention.—Remove all Milkweed, 
Pokeweed, and Wild Cucumber plants in 
or near garden to prevent in-so-far as 
possible the over-wintering of the dis- 
ease. 

MOSAIC ON RASPBERRY 


Raspberry bushes infected with Mosaic 
are easily detected and the diseased 
plants should be removed at once and 
burned, to prevent their spread to neigh- 
boring bushes. 

The symptoms of Mosaic are most con- 
spicuous on the young suckers. Dark- 
green raised areas or “blisters” sur- 
rounded by light-green tissue appear om 
the leaf surface. The leaves are smaller 
than usual. Some varieties show the 
mottling very plainly, while in others it 
is hard to detect. In general the veins 
are lighter than the tissue between. 

Mosaic causes stunting of the bushes 
and a sharp decline in quantity and 
quality of the crop.. Mosaic is infectious 
and is carried from one plant to another 
by aphids or plant lice. 

Infected bushes must be. entirely re- 
moved before harvest, care being taken 
to get out all roots; otherwise diseased 
suckers will later appear and the disease 
be perpetuated. ; 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


HUMMING BIRD 
GUARDS DELPHINIUMS 


I grow many Delphiniums and last 
season a Humming Bird sat on a wire 
one Sunday just over them, nearly all 
day. We were in the yard nearby and 
whenever a new Hummer came, the 
guard would fly down with a swoop until 
the newcomer was driven away. Our 
Humming Bird came each day from 
early until late and guarded the flowers, 
even when we cut the blooms, he came 
after them very near to us. He came 
every day for a week, and then at in- 
tervals all during the time the flowers 
were in bloom. 


Mrs. H. P. GENSHEIMER, (Penna.) 








The Lilacs make a fine hedge and background for the hardy garden 
Photo by Cornelia Clarke) 
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Timely Suggestions for May 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Awake! arise! grey dreams. and slumber scorning, 
For every dormer looking east 

Is portal to the banquet hall this morning 
Where May hath called her lovers to her feast. 


T. & Daw 


O the Nature lover, sunny May 
is the month of gayety and hap- 
piness. Spring flowers bursting 
into bloom, Birds thrilling their notes 
of gladness, and all the other “Miracles 
of Spring,” are manifestations of the 
joyousness of Nature at this season. 


May is a busy month for the gar- 
dener, and each day is quite likely to 
be crowded with work. So that you 
may work to the best advantage and 
not forget to do things at their proper 
times, make a list of the things to be 
done in the order in which they should 
be attended to. 


Prepare the seed-beds carefully a 
few days before sowing is to be done, 
in order that the newly-turned soil 
may have an opportunity to settle. 
While spading, do not pick out the 
earthworms, as they help in keeping 
the soil stirred up and aereated, and 
assist in forming vegetable mold. 


Cabbage seeds may now be planted 
in the open in well-prepared soil; and 
if the ground is dry and mellow and 
weather conditions favorable, the 
seeds are likely to germinate rapidly 
and the seedlings be ready to set out 
in permanent locations next month. 


As Radishes do not fancy hot 
weather, plant the seed early in rich 
soil in a location where they will grow 
quickly. Radishes that are grown 
rapidly to maturity will be deliciously 
crisp and pleasantly mild in flavor. 


Plant out dormant Roses early in 
May. If when received from the 
plantsman the roots appear dried out, 
heel them in moist soil for a few days 
so that the roots may regain plump- 
ness, before the plants are set out in 
permanent positions. 





At this time Strawberry plants may 
be set out. Be sure to select the va- 
rieties that are known to give the best 
results in your section of the country, 
and do not make the mistake of setting 
the plants too deep in soil that should 
be preferably rather sandy in char- 
acter. 


When preparing the beds for sum- 
mer-blooming bulbs, work into the soil 
wood ashes collected from stoves or 
the open fireplace. As it supplies both 
lime and potash, it is a very good fer- 
tilizer. 


Are you troubled with Moles in your 
garden or lawn? If you can obtain it, 
try castor pumace as a fertilizer. It 
is said that castor pumace is so dis- 


agreeable to Moles that they will 
severely avoid burrowing in the soil 
where this fertilizer has been applied. 


It is a good plan to make plantings 
of your favorite variety of Sweet Corn 
about every two weeks from the 
middle of this month until the last of 
next month. Though the ears are 
small in size, Golden Bantam is a 
splendid sort for the entire season. 


When planting seeds of early Vege- 
tables, try mixing a few seeds of 
Radish with them. The Radish seeds 
will germinate rapidly and will indi- 
cate clearly the location of the main 
crop thus allowing the soil in these 
rows to be stirred earlier than they 
could be ordinarily. Later after serv- 
ing their purpose, the Radishes may 
be pulled out and used. 


Seeds of Strawflower (Heli- 
chrysum), sometimes called Everlast- 
ing, may be planted in May, and are 
likely to be in bloom early in August 
if not before. These curious flowers 
are interesting and attractive in color- 
ing and are much in demand for use 
in winter bouquets. If you have never 
grown them try some this season. 


If you would have a lavish supply of 
flowers during the Summer, plant 
now, seeds of Nasturtium, Phlox 
drummondi, Petunia, Zinnia, Portu- 
laca, Sweet Alyssum, Stocks, and 
others. Sunflowers or Salvias are 
useful where a showy background is 
desirable. 


Tall varieties of Dahlias, as you 
know, are not well-adapted to garden 
beds, but even if your garden should 
be small, you may enjoy some of these 
by using them in the back of borders 
or as a hedge around the garden, but 
the small Pompon or Mignon kinds, 
which are of lower habit of growth, 
will be found more pleasing. 


Begin to make tri-monthly plantings 
of Gladioli so as to have a succession 
of these glorious flowers. If wanted 
merely for cutting, plant them in rows 
in the vegetable garden or in borders 
by themselves, but the Primulinus 
types may be used to advantage be- 
tween other plants in the flower 
garden. 


If you did not plant the seeds last 
year, do get a few clumps of the 
easily-grown Hollyhocks. They will 
spread and you will soon have them in 
profusion. Planted along a fence or 
wall they make a brave showing, and 
often a second crop of flowers may be 
enjoyed late in the season when 
flowers are not so plentiful in the 
garden. 


May, 1929 


Damping Off of Seedlings 


O DOUBT every experienced 

grower of plants is very familiar 
with this disease which is peculiar to 
seedlings or very tender plants, The 
beginner, however, when confronted 
with the trouble for the first time 
may be somewhat baffled as to the 
nature of this malady. 

Damping off is prevalent in the 
greenhouse, the hotbed, the coldframe 
and often in the garden. The trouble 
is caused by the inroads of various 
parasitic fungi, which inhabit the 
soil, especially that which is continy. 
ally damp, and where the temperature 
is high. The trouble is also favoreg 
where the ventilation is poor, by too 
much shade, and where the plants are 
overcrowded. 

The disease is readily recognized by 
the sudden wilting of affected plants, 
On careful examination these will 
show a soft water-soaked area at the 
base of the stem, and the root system 
will be somewhat decayed, if not all 
together so; in spite of the fact that 
the stem and leaves may still be green, 

In considering the control of this 
disease, one must not fail to consider 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. Since we know that 
the trouble is caused by parasitic 
fungi that inhabit the soil, the most 
logical method of control is to elim- 
inate these parasitic organisms from 
the seed bed. 

This is accomplished by disinfection 
of the soil by either of the two fol- 
lowing methods; (1), disinfection by 
steam; and (2), disinfection by for- 
maldehyde. Of the two methods the 
latter is the most practical for the 
home gardener. 

The formaldehyde disinfection of 
the soil is carried out as follows: 
One part of the commercial formalde- 
hyde is diluted in fifty parts of water, 
one quart of this solution being ap- 
plied to each square foot of soil. The 
solution is applied with a sprinkling 
can, the soil having first been loosened 
so that the solution can penetrate 
easily. After the bed has been cov- 
ered with the solution, it is covered 
with boards or canvass for twelve 
hours or longer. Following the re- 
moval of the covering, the soil is 
stirred several times to permit the 
fumes of the formaldehyde to escape. 
Seeds or plants must not be placed in 
the treated soil until ten days or two 
weeks after the application. 

If it may so happen that the dis- 
infection of soil is unpractical for 
some reason, it is often advised to 
plant the crop in a different soil. It 
is also advisable to avoid overcrowd- 
ing the plants, so as to enable the sun- 
light to dry off the plants rapidly after 
watering. ; 


HORACE CAMPBELL, (Wash.) 





Have you secured index for 1928? 
Send 10c in stamps. Any other year, 
back to the beginning, is available at 
the same price. 
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with the Flowers 


May 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


ing of liquid manure or nitrate 
of soda. 


uttings of the Genista at this 
Fog sole they have bloomed, usually 
in March. After the cuttings have 
rooted, make one shitt into a larger 
nd then plant out in the open 


a 
woke where they will make rapid 


growth. 


Dahlia tubers can be planted 
ger by the first of this month. 
Also young Dahlia seedlings may be 
planted outdoors at this time provided 
that the season is normal. One of the 
curiosities of growing Dahlia seed- 
lings is that they will produce flowers 
as early as those from plants grown 
from the tubers, and sometimes 


earlier. 


Tix to give the Roses a feed- 


Did your Easter collection of gift 
flowers include a pot of Hydrangea 
hortensis? When it is through bloom- 
ing, about May, cut it back half way 
and set out in the open ground. Give 
an abundance of water, and if one 
wants the desired blue color, then 
water with a weak solution of alum. 


In planting out seedlings, if more 
young plants are had than needed to 
fill the bed and there is no other place 
to plant them, then give them to some- 
body. Don’t please, do as one woman 
did, and set the box containing at 
least a surplus dozen of young plants 
down at the back of the house where 
they died for lack of water, and the 
woman didn’t care. 


Keep the borders and edges of the 
flower beds trimmed and straightened. 
This is not only beneficial to the 
plants themselves, a sort of pruning 
as it were, but it adds so much to the 
appearance of the flower beds as well: 
Gives them a well-kept look, a ready 
for inspection appearance, all at the 
cost of a few minutes’ work that is 


really too light to be called by that 
name. 


_ Buy rooted cuttings of Carnations 
in this month to plant outdoors in the 
garden. Have the soil enriched, and 
well-pulverized ; set the plants eighteen 
inches apart. They will require lots 
of cultivation all Summer long, and 
plenty of water. Not light sprinklings 
but thorough soakings. Pinch out the 
tops as soon as they are set in the 
ground and continue this pinching out 
process at two weeks intervals in order 
to have well-shaped plants. Cease this 
practice when the buds form. 


Keep an eye on the plants in the old- 
established beds of Gaillardia and 
keep the stems and branches turned in 
the proper direction. If left to them- 


selves the plants show a perverse tend- 
ency to sprawl out of bounds. If this 
work is done before the branches are 
“set” in the wrong direction the fault 
is easily corrected; but if one delays 
too long, then nothing short of strings 
and stakes will keep the branches in 
the confines of the bed. 


A fairly safe calculation to make 
about Dahlia tubers is that each tuber 
will produce four other tubers in a 
season; of course some tubers may do 
far better. If divided each season and 
planted separately one readily sees 
that the increase is important. Though 
this is something like counting one’s 
chickens before they are hatched, be- 
cause one never knows how many 
tubers will live throughout the Win- 
ter, or how many will be destroyed 
after they are planted out in the 
Spring. 


If lice get on your plants, sprinkle 
snuff on them. Tie a piece of cheese- 
cloth over the open end of a box of 
snuff. This makes an_ excellent 
sprinkler and keeps the snuff from 
falling too much in one place, and is 
more satisfactory than to have holes 
punched in the lid. Some prefer to 
empty the snuff on a large square of 
cheesecloth, then take up the material 
by the four corners and, holding it in 
bag shape, shake it gently over the 
affected plant. 


A difficulty experienced by many 
amateur gardeners is that in lifting 
plants in the Fall, from the outdoor 
beds, that the roots are so badly cut 
that the plants receive a severe set- 
back. An excellent way to obviate 
this difficulty is to plant each seedling 
in a deep pasteboard box without any 
bottom, and sink this in the outdoor 
garden beds. The pasteboard jacket 
prevents the spreading of the roots 
and the plant can be lifted without 
injury or even wilting of the foliage. 


All bedding plants can be set out 
in May. Don’t throw away the sur- 
plus plants. If not needed at the 
present time then dig a spot in some 
shady corner and empty the seed box 


there. Try to keep the soil from 
breaking apart. Soak thoroughly and 
let alone. This is your treasure chest 


from which to draw material to plant 
bare spaces likely to come later. 
Planted without division, and with 
little sunshine, these seedlings will not 
make hasty growth and will be of 
good size for some time to come. 


Use some good all-round fertilizer 
on the Sweet Peas at this time. Go 
along the rows and sprinkle it on the 
ground about an inch from the vines. 
Do this on both sides of the row if 
good results are wanted; though one 
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row alone will produce improvement. 
Of course the Sweet Pea vines already 
have something to run on; either 
brush, strings or wire. If wire is 
used one may with confidence look 
forward to vines over six feet in 
height; but they will require a daily 
soaking to keep them from being 
burned by the sun. 





Goldfish 


There are two facts that owners of 
live Goldfish need to know. One is that 
Fish, in general, live where there is 
plenty of shade and their eyelids are en- 
tirely absent. Therefore, when Fish are 
put into transparent globes which ad- 
mit all the light there is and from all 
directions at once, Fish cannot cover 
their eyes and cannot find a shady place 
in which to hide. Small objects, such as 
water plants, floating pieces of wood, 
and stones, or “‘castles’’ sold by stores, 
can be put into the bowls to make 
shadows. 


The other is that there is air in the 
water where Fish live in nature. Aerated 
water is a necessity for life for Fish. 
Water in globes is still and free from 
air and needs aerating by means of 
water plants and fresh-poured water. 
The use of a syringe forcing bubbles 
into the water is still better. Growing 
water plants are most desirable. 


The water must be changed regularly. 
Fish in still water in globes swim 
around with gaping mouths, gasping for 
breath, and may soon actually smother 
for lack of air. 

People who enjoy seeing Fish in 
globes and who allow children to enjoy 
watching them, will do well to consider 
the virtue of kindness to Animals, even 
toward Goldfish. They may, on second 
thoughts, decide that the possible in- 
jury to children when amused by the 
sight of live Animals in confinement in 
unnatural conditions, is of even more 
importance than consideration of Fish. 


These statements of fact have been 
verified by one of the highest authori- 
ties on Fish. - 

—(WESTERN PRESS COMMITTEE) 








The Night-blooming Cereus 


The picture shows two plants of Night- 
blooming Cereus,—one in bloom. These 
plants are over twenty-five years old, and 
bloom every August. The flowers open 
soon after dark, reach perfection about 
midnight, and if the weather is cool, 
sometimes remain open the next morning. 
The great waxen blooms attract great at- 
tention each year. 


Mrs. RacwHex Day, (N. J.) 
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May in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 








Pepper trees is a handy and com- 

fortable place for the amateur 
gardener to pot flowers, sort bulbs, 
plant flats, prepare labels, etc. An 
outworn kitchen chair for sitting 
down to this work makes for just that 
much more comfort. Add to this 
equipment a roomy weather-proof cup- 
board fastened onto the trunks of one 
of the Pepper trees, with doors which 
may be locked to keep children out. 
In this cupboard assemble labels, 
waterproof pencil,  raffia, twine, 
sprayer, dibble, shears, trowel, and all 
the mixtures for the control of pests, 
as well as all the other small garden- 
ing helps. Such a spot as this will 
make a delightful workshop for the 
hot summer days. 


\* OLD table or bench under the 


The later spring-flowering bulbs are 
giving an account of themselves now. 
Tulips and Iris, both bulbous and Ger- 
man, are making a fine note of color. 
If the sun is too hot for the Tulips 
and they begin to droop and sunburn, 
build a light frame-work above them 
(about 18 inches above the ground) 
and on it lay Palm fronds. In south- 
ern California, Tulips really should be 
planted on the north side of the house, 
or perhaps in the draughty space be- 
tween two buildings. 


The ornamental flowering fruit 
trees, which bloomed in February and 
March, should be pruned now, as 
should the spring-flowering deciduous 
shrubs. 


Annuals of all kinds may be planted 
now for late summer bloom. 


The nurseryman’s “flat” is an ex- 
cellent thing in which to start seeds. 
It is a large strong box, rather low, 
with handles at both ends, and the 
nurseryman would be lost without it. 
However, it is rather heavy, when 
filled with sand, for a woman gar- 
dener. I would recommend rather the 
“lug box” as a substitute (The “lug 
box” is to the California rancher, 
orchardist, and produce dealer, what 
the bushel basket is to the Eastern 
farmer). Discarded “lug boxes” may 
be secured and made strong enough 
to hold the required mixture of sand 
and humus in which the seeds are to 
be planted. When the seedlings have 
made about four leaves, they should 
be “pricked off” or transferred (by 
means of a knife or label) to another 
box of richer soil and there grown on 
until ready to be placed in the garden 
bed. By this method the garden may 
be kept in an almost continuous se- 
quence of bloom. 


Rarely do we have rain in May. We 
must begin now to practise those 
methods which will keep our plants 
green and comfortable through the 


long, dry Summer; during which not 
one drop of rain will fall. With the 
hoe make a ridge around the edge of 
every bed and border, so that the 
ground may be flooded regularly and 
no drop of water wasted. Put a mulch 
of grass clippings, weeds, manure, or 
heavy paper, around all growing 
things, for there is little danger of 
slugs hiding under the mulch now that 
the rainy season is over. Water well 
twice a week. Let the hose play on 
the beds for a half hour at a time. 
This is better than light sprinklings 
every day, for this last method tends 
to draw the roots to the surface where 
they bake and die. 


Plant Aster seed late in May, or 
even in June, and thus secure bloom in 
August, September and early October. 
Plant in flats and be sure to keep the 
colors separate and labelled, as they 
are more effective when planted in the 
garden that way, rather than hit-or- 
miss. While the seedlings are grow- 
ing on to transplanting size prepare 
the bed for their reception. Take 
quantities of old barnyard manure, 
lime (or wood ashes), and tobacco 
stems and strew liberally over the bed, 
then dig in thoroughly. After the 
seedlings are planted put a ridge 
around the bed and a mulch of manure 
as described above, and water liber- 
ally and often. If these directions are 
followed you will have fine large flow- 
ers with marvellous 2 and 3 feet long 
stems, and the plants will be remark- 
ably free from Aster ills. Remember 
to try the new single Asters. One 
strain called “Southcote Beauty” has 
drooping petals like the Shasta Daisy, 
but comes in four or five colors. Some 
unusual shades (for Asters) have 
been originated, such as terra-cotta, 
brown, and yellow. The new Anemone- 
flowered Aster is a welcome addition 
to any garden. In some catalogs it 
goes by name of “Sunshine Aster.” 


Now that the weather is settled 
warm, plant Zinnias. One strain, 
composed of pastel shades only, will 
be found very satisfactory, and the 
blooms, when cut and placed in a low 
arrangement against dark woodwork, 
are beautiful indeed. The new Dahlia- 
flowered Zinnias are well worth grow- 
ing. To get best results with Zinnias, 
plant the seeds in a trench and water 
daily. They will germinate in two or 
three days. While the plants are 
young they must be watered regularly 
and often, and the undersides of the 
leaves watched for lice. Later a mulch 
of manure must be strewn in the 
trench and the frequent watering kept 
up—the result will be large vigorous 
plants and beautiful blooms that re- 
semble Dahlias for size. In the hot 
inland counties of California the 
Zinnia is at its best. 


ais 


Evergreen shrubs may be 
this month, also tropical trees 
plants, such as Papyrus, Bambon 
Elephant’s Ear and Bird of Paradis 
(Strelitzia regina.) 

Plant tender things like B 
Cleome, Nasturtium, Petunia 
Schizanthus now that the weather ; 
settled warm. Some of the tender 
vines too—like Cypress and Carding} 
Climber—should go in now 


Continue to plant Glads at 
intervals. regular 


Do not forget to try a packet of the 
Red Sunflowers. They are really a 
chestnut red, and very fine. 


Dahlias may be planted up til] July; 
the latest planting will give blooms 
in late November and a few even in 
December. Find out which named ya. 
rieties do well in your locality before 
planting. Dr. Tevis. for instance, jg 
a beautiful thing in the San Franeisep 
Bay region but in southern California 
the color is not good; while some 
others will bloom finely in one locality 
and in another throw only single 
blooms! The fog-belt along the coast, 
from Crescent City to San Diego, ig 
the finest growing region for Dahlias 
in the state. 





“Fluffy Ruffles” Teaches Humanity 


A LADY residing temporarily in 
Louisiana, fond of animals, owned 
a playful Persian kitten named “Fly 
Ruffles.” She also taught a bright 
class of boys in Sunday School into 
whose minds she was endeavoring to 
inculcate the principles of humanity, 
About this time the lady ordered 
from a large dry goods emporium ip 
New York City, a silk and wool suit 
in an olive shade, and a hat. 
In due time the merchandise arrived 
which proved a perfect fit and satis 
factory suit, but to her chargrin the 
large stylish grey felt hat was adorned 
with a life-size Mocking Bird only. — 
She thought this would hardly te 
in keeping with the teaching she was 
trying to inculcate in the minds of the 
youngsters in the class; however, she 
was urged by members of her family 
not to remove the beautiful Bird @% 
she was very much inclined to do. $0 
she concluded to compromise by wear 
ing the hat just once, then remove the 
Bird adornment permanently. : 
Coming home somewhat late 4 
afternoon and hearing the summon 
dinner, she hastily removed her hah 
leaving it on the bureau in her room 
Coming back after dinner she dised 
ered to her dismay that Fluffy Rule 
had secured the Bird and had 
arated its head from the body all 
from the looks of the surrounding 
she must have enjoyed the sp 
hugely; for alas! feathers were st 
tered everywhere and the Bird was il 
ruins. 


Puss had decided the matter for het | 


mistress. 
Laura M. Boyp, (Mo.) 
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‘7 a May Rose Story by writ- 
gr protection. Surely by this 
time, in all parts of the United States 
ached by THE FLOWER GROWER, 
) Tack Frost has loosed his hold! Even 
in the northern sections, while there 
may be late frosts in May rarely and 
uncomfortably, yet their possibility is 
not worth protecting against. 


I MAY seem an anomalous way to 
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Rose Protection in May 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


But it is not protection from Jack 
Frost of which I want to write, but 
protection from another form of plant 
life, awe-inspiringly called by the 
scientists, Diplocarpon rosae, but dis- 
gustingly familiar to most Rose Grow- 
ers under the perfectly definite name 
of “black-spot.” 


Sometimes I think the main 
strength of Christianity in the world, 








Spraying with Fungtrogen 
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as well as seemingly one of its weak- 
nesses, is the constant iteration and 
reiteration involved in _ preaching 
virtually the same thing fifty-two 
times a year in tens of thousands 
of churches in America. Yet my 
sober reflection assures me that de- 
spite the presumed familiarity which 
unfortunately at times breeds con- 
tempt, it is this reiteration that makes 
Christianity in America, and some- 
what less efficiently elsewhere, the 
major influence in holding for us 
the great democratic experiment in 
government of which the United 
States is the world’s supreme example. 
Bolsheviks may howl and Reds may 
shout, and an occasional anarchistic 
bomb go off, each time engaging the 
front pages of all the newspapers, 
until one thinks the world is aflame, 
yet all the time the Christian philos- 
ophy which becomes more particularly 
effective as it more closely translates 
into terms of action in the twentieth 
century the words of Christ in the 
first century, goes right along holding 
us steady, keeping our property safe, 
having us do without a great internal 
army, and in general moving the 
world forward. 


This is perhaps a large illustration 
to drag in, but it is no less true that 
it is the constant iteration and reitera- 
tion of the control methods against 
so simple and humble a thing as black- 
spot that are to make the whole land, 
a land of Roses. We can have more 
Roses and we should have more Roses, 
and we will have more Roses as we 
more effectively protect the Roses we 
have and the new ones we must plant. 


I haven’t a new word to say about 
the methods of control of black-spot, 
since in 1922 Professor Massey of 
Cornell reported in the American Rose 
Annual the results of his thorough- 
going investigation of the life history 
of this pest, with details and compari- 
sons of methods of control. We have 
needed nothing but the progress of 
application. 

But have we made progress? Only 
as we have painstakingly, tiresomely, 
repeatedly, and continually, applied 
the things Professor Massey told us 
then. 

In the 1929 American Rose Annual, 
which every live Rose lover in the 
United States either now has or will 
surely soon get, Professor Massey and 
his associate, Miss Westcott, have re- 
peated the same old story, only this 
time with insistence upon the method 
of applying the control chemicals. 
This repetition occurred because I 
found myself thoroughly jolted in 
September last, when at a meeting of 
the Trustees of the American Rose 
Society, immediately preceding its 
memorable annual meeting in the 
Longwood gardens of Mr. Pierre S. 
duPont, near Kennett Square, Penna., 
he called attention to the fact that the 
protective dust should be applied, and 
indeed to be effective must be applied, 
before a rain, and not after it. 

Ruefully I had to admit that I had 
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been “asleep at the switch,” and had 
fallen down in my own practice at 
Breeze Hill, as well as having failed 
to emphasize the essential quality of 
this form of disease control. 

Professor Massey puts it perfectly 
plainly by calling attention to the fact 
that the spores of black-spot abso- 
lutely depend on moisture for their 
own happiness, progress, and propa- 
gation,- wherefore they keep alive 
when dry, they get busy only in the 
presence of moisture. We can protect 
and have protected with the Massey 
dust (not essentially changed in these 
years since it was first announced) as 
much as we please during a dry time, 
and we may get the utmost effect of 
foliage disfiguration, but mighty little 
effect in actual spore destruction, be- 
cause the spores cannot act in the ab- 
sence of moisture. 

So Professor Massey insists in this 
1929 publication, and proves his in- 
sistence through his experiments, 
statements and pictures, that we can 
have virtual freedom from black-spot 
everywhere on all Roses if we con- 
tinuously, sedulously and persistently 
fight the spores when they are sitting 
up ready to be fought—that is, in a 
wet time. 

He tells us that the -best time to 
dust, and to thoroughly dust, so that 
both sides of every leaf have engaged 
some of the dust, is just before a rain. 
Then these spores, waked up by the 
rain, meet their doom immediately, 
and that particular onslaught is de- 
feated. 

If I were doing justice to the read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER I should 
want to shorten this story to one terse 
paragraph, and then get the Editor 
to repeat it fifty times, so that every 
reader would be forced, if that would 
accomplish it, to absorb the message. 
Let me say it again: Black-spot pro- 
tection, whether it be the Massey dust, 
or Bordeaux mixture, or Fungtrogen, 
or any other mixture which does have 
fungicidal properties, must be applied, 
to be effective, before a rain, and 
should be so applied BEFORE 
EVERY RAIN, even if that means 
three times a week. 








I have observed in a dozen years of 
intensive Rose-growing a constant dis- 
position to become perfunctory in this 
matter of spraying and dusting. Let 
us say that Tuesday is the day for the 
job. We do it on Tuesday, whether it 
is wet or dry, but probably not if it 
is wet, for then the disposition is to 
say that the rain having prevented we 
will wait until next Tuesday! 

The Massey formula, however, is to 
be applied whenever there is prospect 
of rain, and not necessarily at all dur- 
ing a long dry spell. This probably 
means throughout the season less ap- 
plications, but it means application 
with intelligence, and not on a routine. 

One of the other things that re- 
sulted from this September meeting, 
and which, indeed, was important 
enough to justify the American Rose 
Society if it afforded no other justi- 
fication, was the showing that Pro- 
fessor Massey had managed to get 
some manufacturers of sulphur dust 
to produce a green dust which did not 
appreciably disfigure the foliage, and 
was yet quite as effective as the yellow 
dust. The cost is only a few cents a 
pound more, and applied in terms of 
the average Rose-garden for the aver- 
age season is inconsiderable. The 
lead-arsenate content of the dust is 
just the same, but the pictures printed 
in the 1929 American Rose Annual, 
and the carefully restrained scientific 
statements made, warrant me in say- 
ing that if I or any other Rose-grow- 
ers have during 1929 a continuous 
visitation of black-spot, it is because I 
and all these other Rose-growers have 
been late or lazy about the use of the 
Massey dust. 

Let me ask those who read these 
words to realize that when I mention 
this protective material (including 
nine parts dusting sulphur and one 
part powdered lead-arsenate) I am not 
talking about the ordinary “flowers 
of sulphur” or “powdered sulphur,” 
to be bought in the stores. That is 
far too coarse, and will not do the 
trick. There is a commercial product 
which has in it the right amount of 
lead-arsenate and the right amount of 
green, powdery, fine sulphur dust. 


<2 - 


Dusting Roses 


This ought to be obtainag 

live seedstore at less than 2 and Ma 
a pound, or not more than that r 
powder gun to dispense the Mater} 

can hardly cost more than $1.50 The 
intelligent brain-power to persist 7 
using the gun and the dust Often 
enough, early enough, before pe. 
rain, is more expensive, and | an 
put a money value on it. I can how 
ever, put on it a Rose-value ‘Which 
can definitely be measured at the end 
of the season in terms of Roses and 
success. 

So, begin in May, when the 
leaves are so beautiful in the enamel 
qualities of color, and dose them regu. 
larly, continually, persistently, cruelly 
at the same time being liberal with 
the amount of dust that reaches the 
ground, and triumph over black-spot 
is almost sure to be yours at the end 
of the season. 





Single Roses 


N° so many years ago single flowers 
of almost any description were re. 
garded by some as inferior to double 
and consequently they were rigidly ex. 
cluded from the garden. I have know 
cases where Stocks, Hollyhocks, Asters, 
etc., on blooming and found to be single 
were pulled up at once; but time brings 
many changes, and one of them is the 
love for single blossoms. 


Marguerites, sold in pots in thousands, 
are one example. Then there are Chrys. 
anthemums, the single forms of which 
are very beautiful, and are most adapted 
for table decoration. Lastly, there are 
Roses, and these, whether they 
to those introduced by the late Lord 
Penzance—many of which are single and 
in most delightful tints, ranging from 
white to deepest crimson, from rosy-pink 
through shades of fawn to copper—or to 
that class of Roses best understood as 
Pillar Roses, of which Paul’s Carmim 
Pillar and Paul’s Single White are two 
beautiful examples, or merely bushes of 
wild Roses, give us a _ prodigality of 
flowers. There is one thing to be said 
of them, and it is that when once planted 
they give little trouble. They need next 
to no pruning, they will quickly cover 
any space, are what is often wanted for 
clambering over summer-houses, arbours, 
arches, etc., and they seldom fail t 
bloom freely. With these good qualifica- 
tions it is not surprising to find that 
where once quick hedges were used, 
single Roses now take their place. There 
are those who still look upon single 
Roses in the light of intruders. Such 
should plant this Autumn a few single 


Roses, and I think they will not regret 


doing so. 
F. P., (in Gardening Illustrated) 





Readers who are critical of theit 
reading matter are requested to com 
pare this issue of THE FLOws 
GROWER with any two issues of amy 
other magazine printed anywhere, ® 
to the quantity and quality of facts 


and information which are to be found § 


therein. That is really what we re 
magazines for, as well as incidentally 
to get a bit of inspiration to do better 
work and give us a better outlook. 


May, im 
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| Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 
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Lustre 


Ware 


BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


LEAMING silver, gold, copper, 
(5 and lovely lilac and pink, occur- 
ring on tea sets, jugs, cup plates, 
salts, goblets and even candlesticks, 


‘ fruit compotes and cottage ornaments 


beautiful the tea tables, cup- 
=, and chimney pieces of the 
years from 1780 to 1830 and even 
later. But the dates mark the begin- 
ning and end of the golden age of 
lustre wares as we know them. 

All the fine lustred pieces found in 
our country were made in England. 
Most of them are unmarked and so at- 
tribution to any particular pottery is 
difficult or impossible. ' 

The application of metallic lustre 
to pottery in England was the revival 
of an age-old art brought to Europe 
by the Moors. Later the Italians out- 
stripped the Spaniards in the quality 
and beauty of their productions. In 
England the earliest ware was cov- 
ered inside and out with a solution of 
platinum, an obvious attempt to im- 
itate silver plate. Tea sets of this 





ware, tea pot, sugar bowl, and cream 
jug, adorned the supper and tea tables, 
and by the light of candles, very ef- 
fectively rivalled the richer prototypes 
whose shapes they copied. 

The first lustre turned out to look 
like steel, so considerable experiment- 
ing had to be done before the sheen of 
silver could be approximated. The 
early wares are very light in weight 
and chips show the lustre to be im- 
posed upon ware of white, or later, 
brown body. After a time, when the 
ware was liked for itself and its sale 
no longer depended upon its likeness 
to silver, the inside was not lustred. 
The decorated wares followed, the 
house design being one of the earliest. 
By the way, this design is said to be 
imitated today; a great demand for a 
thing with consequent high prices is 
likely to tempt the faker. 

One of the loveliest forms of lustre 
decoration is known as “resist.” This 
occurs in both gold and silver, but the 
silver specimens are far more numer- 


Teapot unmarked but probably New Hall 


Note helmet shape of top. 


Choice pink lustre cake 


plate on right. Plate of pink lustre later than 1830 
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ous. The commonest colors found as 
background in the resist pieces, are 
white, or cream and yellow. Blue, 
pink and apricot are occasionally but 
rarely met. 

I quote how resist wares were pro- 
duced: 

“A white surface or one of the other 
shades is first laid on the clay body, the 
outline painted or stenciled in with a 
substance such as glycerine or some 
other preparation which would quickly 
become detached in water. The whole 
pattern is lustred over with the metallic 
solution and allowed partly to dry. The 
ware is next washed in water, where- 
upon the glycerine preparation covering 
the outline or pattern is washed off, but 
the metallic solution is not affected by 
the bath, or in other words it “resists” 
the water. The ware is next fired to 
complete this process.” 

Fine resist pieces bring high prices. 

Today women are eagerly picking 
up pink lustre, single specimens or 
whole tea sets, if they are so fortunate. 
A set consisted usually of twelve 
plates, not always of the same pattern, 
twelve cups with or without handles, 
twelve deep saucers, teapot, cream 
jug, sugar bowl, waste bowl, and often 
two cake plates. The term pink lustre 
includes all types of china decorated 
with precipitated rose gold. It was 
made in small amounts from 1780 to 
1800; in increasing amounts from 
1800 to 1810; and in large amounts 
from 1810 to 1830, chiefly for the 
Dutch and American trade. It com- 
prises the splotchy pink or Sunder- 
land, and the wares transfer printed 
in black or colors, combined with 
borders of lustre, plain or sprig-like. 
Some of it is of very delicate paste of 
creamy tint, painted with flowers and 
fruit or a running design of leaves 
and flowers with the lustre decoration. 
Some of this is marked “New Hall,” a 
factory that closed in 1825. The old- 
est shapes are helmet, showing the 
influence of the Lowestoft and Bristol 
they succeeded; the oldest cups are 
without handles. The strawberry is 
a favorite design for decoration. 

Wedgwood made lustre ware and 
used pink lustre to line his shell- 
shaped dishes. Some of the choicest 
jugs were produced at the Leeds 
factory. : 

In collecting lustre, it is well to 
choose specimens light in weight, 
with lustre deep and glowing and cap- 
able of high polish with a soft cloth 
after washing in warm suds. Pieces 
of copper, gold, and silver lustre, 
lustred on the bottom are to be 
preferred to those unlustred there. 


Illustration No. 1 shows three beau- 
tiful examples of the lustred cups and 
saucers, the one on the right being of 
the well known “house” pattern in 
pink. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a lustre tea- 
pot which is unmarked but probably is 
“New Hall.” Note the helmet shape 
of the top. On the right is a choice 
pink lustre cake plate while the other 
plate is of pink lustre of a date later 
than 1830. 
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Editorial Notes 


We HEAR much talk nowadays 
about “living in the garden.” All 
very well if you want to and can, but 
suppose you prefer the porch over- 
looking the garden? For the busy 
housewife whose weary feet must take 
all the steps necessary for living any- 
where, living in the garden means 
many additional steps, not only in 
fetching and carrying things that can- 
not be left out, but in answering door- 
bell and telephone also. Such “living 
in the garden” is about as restful and 
enjoyable as the vacation one gets by 
having a fit of sickness! So enjoy 
your garden in your own way, and 
don’t let the sloganists make you feel 
that you are committing a crime when 
your way happens to differ from 
theirs. A. F. 


(This is surely one of the places 
where a person has the right to do as 
she pleases.) 


What a bustling, noisy month 
March is, a true namesake of Mars 
and seems to think that it must make 
up for all the shortcomings of the 
winter weather line of its predeces- 
sors. Old Sol is doing his shining 
best, however, to overthrow the blus- 
terer and as in the many years gone 
by, will surely shine on to victory. By 
the time these notes reach the readers, 
the present blizzard will be forgotten 
and garden work in full swing. _ 


Recently a letter was received from 
a reader of THE FLOWER GROWER who 
resides in Michigan saying, “We have 
Goldfish in all the parks. They live 
here all right.” And adds that Win- 
ters there are variable and occasion- 
ally the thermometer registers as low 
as 20 and 25 degrees below zero. The 
writer suggests sinking a barrel or 
large tile in the Lily pond to which 
the fish can retreat if the rest of the 
pond freezes, (all right if Lily roots 
are not injured). 


Then follows a question which takes 
one’s thoughts back to childhood. 
“TI would like to ask if there is still 





growing on the west side of Genesee 
St., corner of Whitesboro St., (the 
true location was just off Genesee St. 
on Seneca St. corner of Columbia St.) 
a Mountain Ash tree high up on the 
tower of a stone building? *I haven’t 
been on that corner in almost forty 
years.” 


That Mountain Ash tree was the 
pride of Uticans and the wonder of 
visitors to the city until the stone 
church, on one tower of which it grew, 
was taken down to give place to a new 
bank and the worshippers built them- 
selves a new Spanish-Gothic church 
uptown. The tree which had grown 
to quite a size, (for its location) and 
was filled with its pretty orange-red 
berries each year, was moved with the 
greatest care to Forest Hill Cemetery 
but did not survive the change. 


Thus passed into memory a very 
pretty and exceedingly unique land- 
mark. The seed from which that 
European Mountain Ash (Rowan 
Tree) grew, was without doubt carried 
to that lofty tower (which reminded 
one of a castle,) and deposited in a 
ledge. Many a beholder has wondered 
where the young tree found nourish- 
ment enough to thrive so well and 
how it managed to get its roots firmly 
enough established to withstand wind 
and storm for many years. 


*EpiTor’s Note:—The Tree referred to by Miss 
Thomas above was early known to the Editor be- 
cause at about the time mentioned, I worked on 
the “Utica Herald’ (pulling proof) and for a 
time attended the old Utica Business College. The 
school was almost across the street from the 
church referred to and this tree was very inter- 
esting to almost everyone who passed. I never 
knew until I read what Miss Thomas had to say 
above that the Tree was a Mountain Ash but this 
would explain its tenacity of life under difficult 
conditions. 


I am grateful to Miss Thomas for this reminis- 
cence of my early life. 





Useful Hints for May 


N@SING is to be gained by too- 
early planting, yet much may be 
lost by delay, so if the seeds of hardy 
vegetables and flowers are not already 
in the ground, use the first oppor- 
tunity to put them there. But “that 
rarest of all senses called common” 
should decide the time and the vari- 
eties for early planting, for the ground 
must be in good working condition 








and the varieties sufficiently hardy 
to stand some cold weather Which we 


are quite sure to get before the 
of May. “A checked plant never 
recovers.” Indeed, I once hear 
Chrysanthemum expert say that . 
plant that had wilted even once : 
never be as fine as it would have 

if it had never wilted, so make 
slowly for the early part of the month 
at least. 


The advice, make haste slowly unt 
settled warm weather, does not 
to the wars of (or rather for) the 
Roses and all other plants that are 
beset with enemies from the beginni 
to the end of the season. In this cage 
the proverbial ounce of prevention is 
worth many ounces of cure, and the 
most effective spraying is that which 
is done before the trouble begins; ang 
as the trouble, especially with fungys 
diseases, often seems to begin neg 
the ground, I am convinced that the 
ground should be sprayed as well ag 
the plants. 


If you have a shady corner now js 
the time to consider a wild garden, for 
wildlings spring up on every side and 
it is easy to choose the most attrag. 
tive. Or, isn’t it? Much is said now 
of the conservation of wild flowers, 
but it does not always take into ae. 
count the destruction caused by the 
construction of good roads on which 
we pride ourselves. Sometime, per- 
haps, a construction gang will include 
a landscape architect, and while it is 
easy to foresee that they would have 
“a monkey and parrot time” it might 
result in the saving of many choice 
wild flowers and charming bits of 
scenery. But the flowers and ferns 
that we most admire are all listed by 
dealers so that we are not obliged to 
despoil the fields and forests to fur- 
nish our gardens, though in the vicin- 
ity of large towns and cities such “de 
spoiling” is more in the nature of 
salvage than destruction. A, P. 


This is the time when the Lila 
Leaf-miner must be fought to a finish 
unless the Lilacs are to be utterly 
ruined. This pest appeared in Utica 
in a few gardens in 1926, and in 1927 
it had so increased in numbers that 
Lilac bushes all over the city were 4 
sorry sight, after the second brood 
developed in August. Nicotine sul- 
phate is the spray to fight with when 
the first tiny spots show on the leaves 
and indicate the presence (within) of 
minute larvae. Evidently this pest, 
common in Europe is not so in 
country, as we are told that its pres 
ence in New York State had not been 
reported to the State Department last 
year. Lilacs infested by these miners 
become a wretched sight and it hardly 
seems likely they can survive many 
seasons of such treatment. 


May is the month of months for 
garden work, when hardly a spot m 
the entire garden but is calling for 
the gardener to, “Come right away 
In fact one has #0 


and work here.” 
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‘ the eyes to everything but 
re hand oe else there is liable 
to be a great waste of time going from 
t to spot and trying to decide 
Thich ought to be done first. When 
work crowds almost to the point of 
ic, is the time that system is most 
Prportant, put oh, how hard it is to 
stick to a schedule of work. _ 

Begin the month with spraying and 
spray as you never have sprayed be- 
fore. Amateurs fall down here prob- 
ably more than in any other line of 
garden work. Another _weakness is 
not using enough fertilizers. One 
reason often expressed for the latter 
failing is fear of killing the plants by 
purning. Let’s overcome this and use 
plenty of fertilizer but not close to 


the plants. 





Poor Little Junco 


HE IS just a little Junco, a tiny feath- 
ered little fellow who has made his 
home near the Green Lantern Tea 
Room. Tuesday noon a diner noticed 
that he seemed to be exceedingly busy. 
He was perched on a nearby tree, pull- 
ing with all his might at a little ball 
wedged between some branches. He 
tugged and tried with his whole 
strength to release the object, until 
finally the onlooker went to his assist- 
ance. 

And there a tragedy, no less awful 
that it was cloaked in crumpled pinions 
instead of human attire, was revealed. 
For the little ball was the Junco’s mate. 
She had been shot (with an air gun, 
probably) through the neck, and, in 
falling, had been crushed in a crotch of 
the tree. 

The rescuer carried the stiff little 
body to a snowdrift, gave it tender 
burial and turned away, whereupon the 
male returned, circled the spot and gave 
utterance to heartrending cries. <A 
waitress came to the assistance of the 
Junco at that time, and decided that 
such genuine grief should be given its 
chance to mourn. So she took the little 
ladybird from her cold grave and laid 
it where the Junco could see it, and he 
settled down on a barren bough to 
watch over his loved one. 

All up and down Genesee Street there 
are Christmas trees and the sounds of 
carols, but for the Birds the Yuletide 
season brings fresh menace from toy 
guns and thoughtless youngsters. 

Through the long, bleak days of 
Winter, shivering, lonely, forsaken, a 
tiny Junco will chirp. No one can bring 
his mate back to him, but if those who 
hear him and who read his story will 
remember that crumbs of kindness are 
more important than scattered largess, 
it may prevent much indiscriminate 
shooting. Christmas toys that are 
turned against Birds and Beasts betray 
the most sacred meaning of the day it- 
self—Utica Press 





Canine Protection 


While feeding his stock, George Batch- 
elder of Hiawatha, Kansas, was attacked 
by his Bull, which knocked him down 
and broke two of his ribs. Mr. Batch- 
elder’s sister released his Dog, which 
Promptly attacked the Bull and drove it 
away. A faithful Dog has saved its 
master’s life in several of these cases. 
Is there any better protection? 
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Some Notes on Spraying 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


PRAYING is more badly done 
than any other orchard operation. 
Proper spraying calls for some 

machinery and more information on 
pests and their habits than a gardener 
is likely to acquire without applying 
himself especially to the task. But the 
fundamentals are easily mastered and 
the satisfaction is so great which 
comes from growing fruit that is 
really good, that every gardener 
should learn to recognize the common 
pests and to combat successfully the 
ones that are most destructive. 


SPRAY SCHEDULES AND THEIR USE 


Every State Agricultural College 
publishes and distributes free of 
charge a schedule or time-sheet for 
spraying each of the fruits grown in 
that state. Every fruit grower should 
keep the latest edition always at hand. 
Pests change somewhat from season 
to season, first one and then another 
assuming the place of first importance, 
and it is well to have within reach a 
complete set of directions for the con- 
trol of any insect or disease which 
may threaten serious damage. 

The spray schedule has discouraged 
too many gardeners because it is a 
fairly long list of pests and the sprays 
intended to control them, but you may 
be sure that it was never intended that 
the list of applications should be fol- 
lowed blindly from beginning to end. 
The schedule was drawn to control a 
serious outbreak of every pest listed— 
it had to be drawn in that way—but 
in most sections there is no pest that 


is epidemic every year. They vary 
tremendously from year to year, first 
one and then another shifting into 
first place, as weather conditions and 
natural enemies bring their powerful 
influences to bear. 

Certain sprays like the “petal fall” 
or “calyx” application for Apples 
should never be omitted, for they hit 
so many pests that some of them are 
sure to be abundant. These sprays 
are usually indicated on the schedule. 
Other applications should be used only 
when the pests for which they are in- 
tended are known to be present in de- 
structive or dangerous numbers. This 
reduces the number of applications to 
a minimum but throws upon the gar- 
dener the responsibility of determin- 
ing the pests which are present in the 
orchard. 

The identification of pests is not a 
very difficult matter for the man who 
is interested. Many state experiment 
stations publish bulletins which help, 
and all of them are glad to assist by 
identifying specimens sent in for that 
purpose. Two bulletins which every 
apple grower should have are: “Farm- 
ers, Bulletin 1270, The More Im- 
portant Apple Insects” and “Farmers’ 
Bulletin 908, Information for Fruit 
Growers about Insecticides, Spraying 
Apparatus, and Important Insect 
Pests.” Both are distributed free of 
charge and may be had on request 
from a member of Congress or from 
the Department of Information, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 














A modern Power Sprayer in action. A better distribution of materials is secured with 
high pressure and the hand outfit must be handled with correspondingly greater care 


















SPRAY AT THE RIGHT TIME 


The importance of timeliness in 
spraying cannot be over-emphasized. 
After long study, entomologists have 
fixed upon the times at which insects 
may be controlled most easily, and the 
schedules are drawn with this in mind. 
A very important and effective spray 
may be rendered almost useless by a 
few days’ delay in its application. Any 
insect that works its way into the tis- 
sues of fruit or tree cannot be reached 
by spray materials when it is once 
inside. The control of most diseases 
depends upon keeping them from 
gaining entrance to the surface of 
fruit or leaf. Once inside the tissues 
the organisms are beyond the reach 
of any material which does not de- 
stroy the leaf or fruit and do more 
damage than the disease. A few 
hours’ delay may make the application 
of spray materials almost useless. 


THOROUGHNESS AN ABSOLUTE 
REQUIREMENT 


The effectiveness of a great deal 
of spraying is reduced by carelessness 
in application which leaves a part of 
the tree untouched. Many insects and 
most diseases may spread rapidly 
from such a part to reinfest or re- 
infect the whole tree. Any attempt to 
save materials by stopping before the 
tree is completely covered is likely to 
offset the whole job. Trees are bound 
to drip and some materials must be 
wasted if an adequate covering is ob- 
tained. 

One of the most important factors 
in thorough spraying is high pressure. 
In order to cover a tree well a fine 
mist must be produced which will 
drift and settle on every side of every 
leaf and fruit. A barrel sprayer will 
produce such a mist or fog if operated 
carefully, but one of the light power 
outfits will do it more certainly. 


DUSTING 


Modern dusts are very fine and with 
a little care trees may be dusted thor- 
oughly with an outfit costing about 
twenty-five dollars. This probably is 
well below the price of any sprayer 
that will do an equally good job. 
Dusting is also quicker and less time 
is involved in preparation of ma- 
terials. For these reasons many gar- 
deners who have only a few plants to 
protect are shifting to dust applica- 
tions. 

In some sections there are pests 
which are not controlled satisfactorily 
by dusts and it would be well for the 
gardener who contemplates a change 
to dusting to consult his state experi- 
ment station as a matter of safety, but 
a great many gardeners who never 
get their spraying done or never man- 
age to do enough of it would grow 
better fruit and grow it a lot easier 
if they used a small duster. 


MATERIALS 


The materials recommended in 
spraying schedules published by agri- 
cultural colleges are standard and 
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safe. If you can get them in con- 
venient quantities for use on a small 
scale you cannot go wrong in using 
them. But it is sometimes convenient 
to use the proprietary materials put 
up in small packages and sold by 
hardware dealers and small supply 
houses that do not carry standard ma- 
terials. 

There are countless brands of 
patented spray materials on the 
market for which sweeping claims are 
made. Some of them are satisfactory 
but many fall down lamentably under 
trial. Before adopting a new material 
it is highly desirable to consult some- 
one who has used it under conditions 
which would determine its real worth, 
or, better still, write to the state ex- 
periment station, where it may have 
been tried out in the orchards. 





Treatment of Pruning Wounds 


| THE gardener pays any attention 
at all to pruning wounds, he is 
likely to worry too much about them. 
If the trees are vigorous, ‘Small 
wounds will heal rapidly and satis- 
factorily without a wound dressing. 
If the trees are not vigorous, the situ- 
ation calls for something more than 
the treatment of wounds. It is only 
large wounds that need attention,— 
wounds at least three or four inches 
in diameter, which will take several 
years to heal. 


The first step in insuring satisfac- 
tory healing is to see that pruning 
wounds are made as nearly flush as 
may be with the trunk or parent 
branch. A projection of one inch is 
often enough to seriously retard 
healing. 

Further treatment of the wound 
can be delayed to advantage until the 
exposed wood has dried and weath- 
ered. The covering will then stick 
better. There is little danger of decay 
gaining an immediate foothold. If 
the trees are sprayed the spraying 
will sterilize the wound effectively. 

After a large wound has weathered 
and cracked there is some danger of 
the spores of decay fungi establishing 
themselves beneath the surface in the 
openings, and starting the break-down 
of the wood. Then a wound- covering 
becomes useful. 


There are many wound-paints on 
the market and doubtless most of 
them are effective. We use a high 
grade white-lead paint and find it sat- 
isfactory. Tar preparations some- 
times kill back the bark around the 
wound and enlarge it. It is safest 
to apply all wound coverings carefully 
inside the bark. The outer edge of 
the wound will soon heal anyway, and 
that raw edge of bark is very easily 
damaged by wood preservatives. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Shwe transplanting of woody plants 
should be rushed to completion. 
Planting before the soil begins to dry 


Mee, age 





out is one of the most ; 
things in getting plants stant 
quickly and well. 


Keep woody plants entirely do 
until they are set. If the buds swell 
and the plants come to life tog I 
they usually start very poorly if ; 
fact, they survive the first year, . 


It is worth while to take eve 
caution to keep the roots of 
from drying out during the trang. 
planting process. Success in trans. 
planting woody plants lies largely jp 
getting the root system Started, mak. 
ing a supply of water available to 
top, before the leaves get under wa 
with their constant demand for mel 
ture. Keep the roots in condition for 
an early and vigorous growth. 


Plants 


Green sucker plants of the Red 
Raspberry may be transplanted sue. 
cessfully in May. Select plants aboyt 
five inches in height that are free 
from disease, especially from Mogaie 
which is usually indicated by a yelloy. 
ish mottling of the leaves. Do the 
transplanting after a rain when the 
soil is moist. In dry weather the 
— are likely to wilt and they may 

ie. 


Fertilize Apple Trees and other | 


fruit trees as soon as growth gets wp. 
der way. Stable manure and poultry 
manure are very good, but Nitrate of 
Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, and some 
of the newer nitrogenous fertilizers 
are excellent where manures are not 
available. 


There is little danger of over-fer- 
tilizing an old tree that is making 
little growth. No ordinary amount of 
fertilizer will start them into growth 
in one year, but trees which are al 
ready in pretty good shape or which 
have been severely pruned should be 
fertilized with moderation. Guess at 
the application the first year and then 
increase or decrease the application 
the next year until the tree is growing 
freely—until it retains a good color 
through July and August, and until 
the leaves stay on until cut off by 
heavy frost. 


Cut out and burn the black knot of 
Plum Trees. 
persists year after year, look for the 


source. It may be a clump of infested } 


Wild Cherry Trees somewhere in the 
vicinity. 


Black knot should be cut from Plum 


and Cherry trees to prevent its further 
spread. If the weather is warm, keep 
the pruning tools away from the knots 
or the infection may be carried 
pruning wounds. Burn severed 
branches early or they may reinf 
the trees. 


To control Leaf-curl on the Peach, 
the trees must be sprayed before the 
buds swell. Lime-sulphur is the m& 
terial used by most peach-growers. 
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Gladiolus—The Popular Flower 


BY E. R. SWANK, (Iowa) 


popular flower grown. Proof of 

this popularity is evidenced in 
the enormous acreage devoted to its 
cultivation, which has been estimated 
by the Secretary of the American 
Gladiolus Society at nearly twenty- 
five thousand acres. Its popularity, 
measured in the terms of its cultiva- 
tion, has come about during the past 
two or three decades due, in a large 
measure, to the advances in its hy- 
bridization and development of new 
forms, types and increased size. No 
flower today offers greater aesthetic 
or decorative value than does the Glad. 
Its hundreds of varieties in all colors, 
hues and shades permit of limitless 
harmonious blending with any desired 
permanent or decorative color scheme. 
As a cut flower indoors it is pre- 
eminently in a class by itself. It is 
there shown in its most perfect beauty 
and setting, lending that touch of 
color and distinction that declares the 
culture and refinement of that home. 
Its various sizes, forms and types, 
from the small exquisite Prims, 
(Primulinus type) of soft pastel 
colors, to the larger spikes of exhi- 
bition or Primulinus Grandiflorus Hy- 
brids, of self or varigated colors, its 
adaptability to the occasion and place, 
and its long period of bloom after 
cutting, all enhance its value and pop- 
ularity. 

The proper size and shape of a 
bouquet is of course governed by the 
size of the room where used, but again 
the Gladiolus can be had in miniature 
that will gracefully fill a small nook; 
or, in mammoth spikes several feet 
long that when arranged in a basket 
are appropriate for large reception 
halls of great manor houses or public 
rooms. Not all spikes are straight, 
but some grow crooked, which lend 
themselves to various arrangements 
in the vase or basket, breaking its 
stiff appearance. Its pliable stem al- 
lows its bending into any wreath, 
spray or corsage bouquet that is de- 
sired. Various greeneries such as 
Ferns, Asparagus, Statice, Gypso- 
phila (Baby’s Breath) or contrasting 
spikes of Delphiniums, may be used 
to enhance its beauty by contrast and 
variety. 

It is a long cry from the Glads in 
our grandmother’s garden to the won- 
derful spikes of bloom of today. Then 
the spikes were small, pinched in form 
and limited in color. The possibilities 
of improvement were recognized by 
a few hybridizers like Kundred, 


T rst the Gladiolus is the most 


Diener, Lemoine, and others, whose 
patient work in cross-breeding and 


selection resulted in the development 
of new types from the plain-petaled 
to the ruffled, from the ruffled to the 
laciniated, from the laciniated to the 
orchid; and still other new types are 
in the creative stage. What Artists 
are these? Patiently working with 
the Great Artist of the Universe in 
bringing forth new beauties for the 
pleasure and eye of man. And the 
future? What wondrous beauties 
are in store to be revealed by the 
further work in hybridization of this 
remarkably pliable flower, new color 
combinations, new forms and sizes of 
spike and new shapes of florets 
(needlepoint, rosebud, etc.). Surely 
the future is limitless in its possi- 
bilities and potentialities. 

But eloquence of words can never 
paint the beauties of Nature in colors. 
The only way to enjoy them is to grow 
them in your own garden. It does not 
require a large space of ground to 
grow quite a few bulbs. Choose an 
open, sunny spot and plant the bulbs 
in rows one foot apart, or as much 
more as you can spare space for, and 
four or five inches deep. The large 
bulbs should be spaced four to six 
inches apart in the row and the 
smaller sizes may be planted closer to- 
gether and shallower, but it should be 
remembered that the Glad is rather a 
tall grower and if planted deeper 
(four to five inches) the summer 
winds and storms will not be so apt to 
bend or break off the stock. Some 
varieties grow quite tall and these 
should be staked to avoid their being 
blown over and destroyed. 

The Gladiolus bulb is a gross feeder, 
therefore the soil should be fairly 
rich in which they are planted.. No 
fresh manure should ever be used as 
it may cause disease and destroy the 
bulb. Bone meal, acid phosphate, or 
any other commercial fertilizer, may 
be used if necessary, but in most cases 
it is better to use any fertilizer spar- 
ingly or a year previously on some 
other crop, and sufficient will remain 
for nourishment of the bulb and pro- 
duction of magnificent blooms. 


In the morning, when the first floret 
opens, is the best time to cut the 
bloom. If you desire to take up the 
bulb in the Fall, for future planting, 
be sure and leave four or five leaves 
to nourish and mature the bulb. In 
cutting the spike use a sharp knife 
and make a sloping cut. Place the 
bloom in water immediately in a cool 
place for two or three hours and let 
it absorb as much water as it will 
before making up the vase or basket. 
Each day when the water is changed 
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cut off about an inch of the stem and 
also pluck off the lower or wilted 
florets, then the blooms will retain 
their freshness and good condition for 
a week or ten days. 

In the Fall when the leaves begin 
to brown, the bulbs should be dug, 
and the tops cut off close, and allowed 
to dry before placing in the cellar for 
the Winter. If the variety is rather 
new or expensive it is likely you will 
want to save the little cormels (bulb- 
lets) that grow on the underside of 
the new bulb. These little white cor- 
mels wil! turn brown when dried and 
have a very hard shell. In the Spring 
these shells may, on rare varieties, be 
cracked or peeled off, or the cormels 
soaked a few days before planting. 
This soaking will aid their germina- 
tion materially. Some varieties of 
bulblets will bloom the first season of 
planting, but most will only develop 
from the cormel to true corm stage 
and should be taken up the next Fall 
with the other bulbs of the same vari- 
ety and stored with them. Next plant- 
ing season you will then have new 
young bulbs, full of vitality and life, 
ready to bring forth their alluring 
beauty in all their glory of color. 

Mention should be made of a few 
of the many new varieties that are 
receiving favorable reception at the 
many Gladiolus shows and trial gar- 
dens, where they are judged and their 
merits properly appraised. 

Mrs. F. C. Hornberger, (Hornberger) 
a splendid pure-white, nicely ruffled, with 
large florets well placed. 

Joerg’s White, (Joerg) a plain-petaled 


variety, large florets on beautifully 
formed spike. 
Rita Beck, (Fischer) a clear shell- 


pink with wide-open flowers of good sub- 
stance. 

Mrs. W. P. Sisson, (Coleman) light 
La France pink of fine form, large florets 
and a beautiful spike. 

Mr. W. H. Phipps, (Diener) a wonder 
Glad. Light salmon-pink with eighteen 
to twenty-four florets on a spike and 
nearly all open at once. 

Helen Wills, (Salbach) another good 
white with a little cream in the throat. 

Gertrude Errey, (Errey) medium 
bright-pink at edges shading to nearly 
white throat with a crimson feather. A 
tall straight spike with six to eight 
large flowers open at once. 

Paul Pfitzer, (Pfitzer) one of the most 
beautiful velvety-reddish-purple flowers 
produced so far. Tall flowers well-placed 
and many open. 

Dr. Moody, (Kinyon) a new lavender 
without throat markings. Eight or more 
blooms open at once. Has won many 


prizes. : 
Chicago, (Kundred) deep geranium- 
red color. Tall, ruffled, with six or more 


large blooms open at a time. 
petals feathered a deeper red. 

Pfitzer’s Triumph, (Pfitzer) a triumph 
indeed. Massive salmon-orange blooms 
blending in a small velvet-red blotch on 
lower petals. A beautiful color and a 
beautiful flower in every way. 

Early Phipps, (Ellis) very similar to 
Mr. W. H. Phipps in color but much 
earlier and not quite as large. Very 
desirable. 

Minuet, (Coleman) outstanding among 
lavenders. Large flower, tall, stately, 
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perfect form and placement. Very much 
in demand. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, (Kundred) one 
of the most beautiful grandiflora Prims. 
Large, well-open blooms of salmon-rose- 
pink; lower petals soft creamy-yellow, 
bordered soft rose. 

Jane Adams, (Prestgard) a wonderful 
large lavender: with white throat. Tall 
spike with many florets open at once. 

Ruffled Gold, (Goodrich) lovely golden- 
yellow, heavily-ruffled, distinct form, 
large blooms on long spike. 

Golden Dream, (Groff) pure self-yel- 
low with recurved petals. Buds look 
like rosebuds. Several florets open at 
once with good placement on a tall spike. 

Betty Nuthall, (Salbach) light coral 
pink, large flowers, many open on tall 
stately spike. 

Mother Machree, (Stevens) a combina- 
tion of colors hard to describe. Gener- 
ally called “smoky.” Won the award as 
best seedling American Gladiolus Society 
Show at Hartford in 1927. 

Pearl of California, (Kingsley) very 
large La France pink. Early, very tall; 
having from twenty-four to thirty buds, 
with eight to twelve open at once. An 
outstanding variety. 

Jubilee, (Kemp) light vineaceous lav- 
ender of enormous size. Stock very 
limited as yet. 

Miss Des Moines, (Prestgard) pale 
lilac, shading to liserian purple toward 
the edges. Throat light marguerite-yel- 
low. Popularly called an orchid color. 

Olive Goodrich, (Goodrich) white 
shading to pink at the edges, creamy 
throat. One of the best cut flowers 
grown and in great demand. 

Marmora, (Errey) an Australian va- 
riety. A wonderfully large flower of 
silvery-lavender. A sensation wherever 
shown. 

Lily of Gold, (Kundred) ruffled, 
slightly-laciniated, soft rich canary-yel- 
low. Not a tall flower but a good one. 

Dr. Nelson Shook, (Kundred) deep 


tyrian-rose, exhibition type, florets well-- 


placed and many open at once. 

Heavenly Blue, (Pfitzer) a European 
variety; the nearest blue yet produced. 
A beautiful flower, but a slow propa- 
gator. 

Coryphee, (Pfitzer) very large pink 
with white throat. Several blooms open 
at once.. Much in demand. 

Mary Frey, (Gelser Bros.) early lav- 
ender-pink. An outstanding variety and 
winner of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety Trial Grounds cup in 1926. 

Emile Aubrun, (Lemoine) coppery- 
bronze, sometimes overlaid slate, large 
cherry-red blotch in throat. Unique and 
a well-grown spike is something to be 
remembered. 





A Sweet-scented Gladiolus 


= tristis, like many other 
species, is a native of South 
Africa, and is very suitable for flow- 
ering in the Winter in this country. 
The flowers are like those of the ordi- 
nary garden Gladiolus, but smaller, 
and only two to four to a stem. Two 
or three stems may be produced from 
each bulb, however, and the bulbs are 
quite small, being about three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter and spherical, 
so that as many as ten or more bulbs 
may be put in an ordinary pot, as the 
leaves are also quite small. The bulbs 
are usually procurable in October, and 
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should be planted then. The plants 
may be placed at once in a warm room, 
as the bulbs do not need to develop 
roots in a cool place first. The plants 
will bloom in about four months, and 
are particularly valuable in the dark, 
dull days of February, their usual 
time of blooming. 

The flowers are pale lemon-yellow, 
with a narrow greenish stripe along 
the centre of each petal. They are 
most deliciously and strongly per- 
fumed, particularly towards evening, 
a dozen open blooms giving off suffi- 
cient scent to be distinctly noticeable 
as soon as one comes into the house. 
In addition they are of easy culture, 
and they propagate rapidly. From 
one bulb planted in the Autumn of 
1927 the writer had five full-sized 
bulbs for planting last October, and 
about ten bulblets. If you have a 
chance to obtain this Gladiolus by all 
means do so, and enjoy next Winter 
a very dainty plant and a very pleas- 
ant perfume. 


P. E. KEEPING, (N. S.) 





Our Methods With Glads 


ie YOUR January issue, page 10, 
you give a description of how you 
grow and cure Gladiolus bulbs, and 
invite a discussion of same. 

As we grow several acres of Glad 
flowers, with success, would like to 
give you a description of how we 
handle them. First, in the Fall we 
plow the ground about eight-inches 
deep. In the Spring we disc the 
ground thoroughly, then cultivate sev- 
eral times to depth of plowing. We 
then put a heavy leveller over ground. 
Then take the regular horse garden 
cultivator with a double moldboard 
plow in front, all other -teeth removed. 
We make a trench six inches deep, 
one foot apart, laying out at least one- 
half acre in this way. I then go along 
with a basket or what is better one 
of the old-fashioned grain holders, 
which fits around the body, that our 
fathers used when they sowed the 
grain by hand. This is strapped 
around the shoulders. Drop the bulbs 
in trench, keeping two men busy plac- 
ing bulbs right and four inches apart. 
One can plant a lot of bulbs in a day 
this way. 

We have long-handled, five-pronged 
stable forks with good curve, to make 
a good pry which we use to loosen 
the bulbs. With an hour’s start, can 
loosen enough bulbs to keep two men 
hustling trimming same. As I go 
along the row after loosening several 
rows, I pick up the bulbs placing them 
in heaps in regular form so trimmers 
can grasp about a half dozen at a time 
and cut bulbs off into a two bushel 
basket, using the same kind of shears 
as you offer as premium, on Page 43, 
January issue. 

We then take the bulbs and place on 
screen, as you describe, to dry in shed, 
first putting them through an 1%4”- 
screen with an 114”-screen below that, 
and a one-inch screen next. Then a 





May, 


large box with an eighth-i | 
catch the smaller ones. Thee mesh to 
are 33 inches wide and four feet lo 


one inch board on sides and en 
six inches deep. Two hooks 
fastened on each side so as to f 
to similar hooks in ceiling by ligh 
chain, handles shaped like " ‘ 
—— One man can shake Be. 
etter this way than two m : 
— each end. 7 holding 
y having screens one a 
other, we save time, as those Pil. 
through the 134” screen are aug 
by the 144” one. Then when it jg full 
enough remove the 134” screen, hook 
up the 1%4” screen and shake until 
all smaller bulbs are put through, 

We put each size bulbs in different 
receptacles to dry in shed and when 
dry hire women to clean same, and 
store as you do for Winter in room 
about 40° heat. 

In one of our fields the rows are 
500 feet long. We dug and trimmed 
twenty rows in one day, three of yg 
two young grandsons and myself, — 

In your count of 300 or 400 fest 
rows where bulbs are four inches 
apart, three to a foot or 1200 to 4 
feet, where do you get -your thou. 
sands? (See note below, Ed.) 

This year when frost kills the bloom 
that is not cut, we are going to take 
the scythe and mow all stalks off level 
with ground to give bulbs a better 
chance to fill out. 

I forgot to mention we have a small 
tractor which we run through the 
rows to kill weeds and loosen the 
ground. It does the work of four 
men. Our soil is a deep, sandy loam 
which makes it easy to work. 


D. A. Ross, (Man.) 


EDITOR’s NOTE:— 

The question of how many feet of 
row can be dug in a day depends on 
the number of bulbs per foot. What 
the Editor was telling about on Page 
10 of the January issue, referred to 
the growing of Glads from bulblets 
and from small planting stock, and not 
the growing of the largest-sized bulbs 
as is referred to by Mr. Ross above. 
This explains the discrepancy between 
three men digging 20 rows per day as 
he describes and the results described 
in my article. If the number of bulbs 
by actual count were compared, the 
discrepancy would be in the other way. 


made of heavy galvanized iron, with 
and 





The Original Laurel 


Did you know that those pretty little 
compact trees which you often 
growing in tubs in gardens or conserva 
tories and whose leaves are so often 
in cookery or tucked by way of orm 
mentation into those alluring steamer 
baskets of fruit, are Sweet Bay 
Laurus nobilis, and that this is the 
“Laurel” of literature and history, the 
tree the ancients held sacred to A 
and with the leaves of which their heros 
were crowned? It is a native © 
Mediterranean region, and belongs to 
same family as our Sassafras and 
Bush.—(Nature Magazine) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








The Ocean’s Products 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


R eyes scan the ocean’s sur- 

A og ated wonder what kind of 
life exists beneath the restless 

we Not until the laying of the ocean 
cables did people really become greatly 
interested in deep-sea investigation, 
and in fact, the most of our knowledge 
of what the sea holds at great depths 
has been gained since the year 1870. 

Among the creatures that inhabit 
the sea are myriads of invertebrates, 
and he who has observed the queer 
lights on the ocean at night, sees 
nothing more than the phosphorescent 
light made by these minute animals. 
But wherever life exists, there is also 
death. On the surface of the ocean, 
every day, every hour, every moment, 
death stalks and takes millions of 
lives. As they drop to the bottom of 
the ocean they contribute a large part 
to forming the ooze that lies on the 
pottom of the sea. 

If we examine the deposits of the 
sea, we find three kinds: Near the 
shore are deposits of blue, grey, coral 
or voleanic, which reached the sea 
from the adjacent land through the 
action of rains, rivers, currents and 
tides. As we proceed farther out in 
the ocean, we find basal deposits made 
up of small organisms referred to 
above. And beyond this in the deep 
waters we find red clay deposits which 
take up a half of the ocean’s floor. So 
far are these from land that they re- 
ceive no contribution from the shore, 
and so deep are the waters above them 
that organisms dying on the surface, 
dissolve before reaching the bottom. 

The sun’s rays on the ocean do not 
penetrate the waters much farther 
than a depth of 1200 feet, so that part 
of the great ocean lying below this 
depth remains in absolute darkness, 






save for the lights made by the crea- 
tures that are able to produce their 
own phosphorescent lighting systems. 

When we are enjoying an invigorat- 
ing bath on the coast, we naturally 
wonder if the water is warm at the 
bottom of the deepest part of the 
ocean. The influence of the warm sur- 
face water extends for only a few 
hundred feet, hence the water at the 
bottom of the sea is always cold, and 
in the great depths the temperature 
hovers around the freezing point. 

In the warm waters near the equa- 
tor whose depths are not greater than 
2400 feet, the difference of the tem- 
perature of the water at the surface 
and the bottom varies from forty 
degrees to forty-nine degrees. In- 
vestigation has revealed that the tem- 
perature of the ocean beyond the 
influence of the sun remains the same. 
On the surface of the ocean we find 
equal temperatures of its water to run 
parallel with the equator. This temper- 
ature, however, is subjected to the in- 
fluence of the ocean currents. The 
lines of temperature at the bottom of 
the ocean usually follow the trend of 
the various continents. As the cold 
water in the polar regions sinks to the 
bottom of the sea it spreads slowly 
over the ocean floor, eventually reach- 
ing the tropics. This law of Nature 
makes marine life possible in the 
ocean in the tropics. As the icy 
waters in the polar regions sink they 
absorb air at the surface which they 
carry to the bottom of the sea, and 
thus they keep the bottom of the trop- 
ical seas well supplied with cool water 
and plenty of air. 

The sea animals out in the great 
depths have the tissues of their bodies 
penetrated with a fluid that estab- 
lishes and maintains a balance which 
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Wonderful are the creatures that the ocean contains 
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makes them just as solid as the an- 
imals that dwell in shallow water. 
When these deep-sea animals are 
brought to the surface, it requires 
skillful handling or they fall to pieces 
as their bodies slip from under the 
influence of the great pressure. How- 
ever, they all die on being brought to 
the surface. 





Random Notes on Nature 


Do you grow Amsonia in your wild 
flower garden? It is a handsome 
flower, with rather queer habits. You 
will like its pale-blue flowers, but not 
the odor from its bruised stem. 


Among the wild Birds that range in 
my back yard, is a Robin with a 
withered leg. To a close observer of 
city Birds, the sight of a wild Bird 
with a withered limb sometimes be- 
comes a common one. Such Birds im- 
press us forcibly with their cheerful- 
ness and should make us ashamed of 
our complaints about personal mis- 
fortunes. 


The White-eyed Vireo is one of my 
favorite Birds. His normal haunts 
are about the wooded streams, but I 
observed a number of them in the tall 
unpruned hedges in the city this year. 
He has many charming notes among 
which is one that sounds like, “Help 
little beavers!” 


I have been watching the soil re- 
moved from a down-town corner lot to 
make room for a modern building. 
The lot is said to be worth a half 
million dollars. Thousands of spec- 
tators gaze upon that soil as if it were 
so much gold, but it is the same kind 
that is found ten miles in the country 
which may be had at ten cents per 
load. The difference is between the 
situations. So it is with men. 


A woman called me recently to 
know if it rained Earthworms. If 
not, how came them to be spread out 
on her cement walks and front porch 
after a day’s steady rainfall? She 
did not know that an humble Earth- 
worm can be drowned by flooding the 
soil, and that it must seek elevated 
places to save itself. : 


“There is no softness in Nature. 
When you are driven from the herd, 
it is for good. Whenever you lose 
a fight in Africa, you’re lost. I’ve 
seen a beaten old chief weep like a 
child. No wounds, mind you. But his 
heart was broken. Aye. He knows 
there is no redress in a state of 
Nature. No newspaper talk to prop 
him up again. None of the so-called 
diplomacy. He sees finis written all 
over the sunlight, same as an old ele- 
phant.”—(From “Trader Horn” a 
book by A. A. Horn) 


The common Field or Wild Pansy, 
Viola rafinesquii, that runs riot over 
acres of semi-shaded lands, is an 
annual. 
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The “Black Widow” Spider 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


ARLY one spring morning while 

watering the flowers, I saw, 

spread over some two foot of 
space on a_ close-lapping leavec 
Madeira vine, a huge web as white as 
snow, and with an immense fat black 
and white Spider clinging to its lower 
edge. 

Ugh! It was an ugly thing! It was 
also fearless and did not budge from 
its place with the prodding of a 
switch. Then I noticed a clear silken 
bag at upper edge of the web. It was 
full of something that wiggled busily 
but nothing came out of it. The bag 
was the shape of an egg and interested 
me so greatly I went at once to the 
Encyclopedia to find out about this 
huge ugly Spider. 

As I read I found that according to 
the standards of humanity many 
habits of the lower order of Insects 
fill you with a stark and naked horror. 
We know that many animals will live 
upon each other and many Birds de- 
stroy their kind but it seems it re- 
mains for the family of the “Black 
Widow” Spider to “cap the climax” of 
heathenism by brother eating brother 
in the nursery. . 

This Spider is herself a gormand- 
izer and transmits to her young the 
trait who, in their close silken bag, 
unhesitatingly live on the weaker ones 
until time for the bag to open, when 
of all the five hundred baby Spiders 
hatched from innumerable eggs, there 
will remain only a few husky fellows 
to follow in their mother’s footsteps. 
The silken sack has kept out the cold 
but no food supply is ever provided 
and Nature allows this wholesale de- 
struction of an innumerable family 
to supply needs of a few strong ones. 

It says the mother “Black Widow” 
is a very devoted mother and remains 
near the silken sack through all kinds 
of weather. It says she is harmless 
but she doesn’t look harmless nor in- 
nocent. I unhesitatingly gave her and 
her home a wide berth. 


As to the idea that the bite of 
many Spiders are poisonous, the En- 
cyclopedia says most garden Spiders 
are harmless. One of the most com- 
monly seen of these is the Argiope 
riparia which though it appears for- 
midable will flee rapidly if disturbed. 


There is a Southern Spider—black 
with yellow spot on back—that is said 
to cause illness through its bite but 
is soon over with. My neighbor once 
picked up a garment lying in deep 
grass and felt a sting on her finger. 
A black Spider ran away from the 
garment and the lady fainted through 
fear of the bite. She was ill, but 


more through fright than from any 
poisonous bite of an insect. 

I took a picture of my “Spider find” 
but it was too early in morning and 
was poor so I am sending a drawing 
as exact as I could make of it. 





The mother Black Widow Spider de- 
posits her eggs in the silken sack, seals 
them up and leaves them to a fate worse 
than death—to be eaten by the stronger 
ones. 





My Study of the 


BY W. T. 


é O TO the Ant thou sluggard; 
consider her ways and be 
wise.” This seems to be very 

good advice, even here in southern 

California where we have that im- 

ported pest,—the Argentine Ant. 

But the intent of this story is not 
so much to call attention to the phys- 
ical activities of these busy little In- 
sects, that at times become the bane 
of the housewife, but to recount what 

I term the spiritual side of the one 

and only colony of Worshiping Ants 

that has ever come under my obser- 
vation, and I have examined thou- 
sands of Ant colonies closely. 


Worshiping Ants 


FOGLE 


When a small boy I had few play- 
mates among humans, as my home 
was some distance from the nearest 
neighbor boys, so I made the most of 
the small Animals, Birds and Insects 
that abounded in the hills and dales 
adjacent to my home. With many of 
these I became friends; among which 
were the afore-mentioned Ants, Bum- 
blebees, Chipmunks and Jenny Wrens. 
However, most of my time was spent 
with the Ants. 

This particular colony had its home 
in a large rock that projected from 
the side of a hill, at the foot of which 
hill was situated my home. This rock 





was about four feet hi 
small crags or cliffs _—- full of 
“plateaus” one of which wag th 
rade ground, as it were, of a . 
of peculiar looking Ants, The voleay 
very small and pale-yellowish Pas 
excepting the soldiers who had aa : 
brown heads and mandibles : 
mandibles were not unlike those f 
crab and together with the head w . 
more than twice as large as the bod 
These Ants were farmers and e} 
tivated a weed unlike any Othee te 
that part of the country. It Vielded 
them an abundance of seeds which 
they gathered as they became ripe and 
carried them down into their ho 
where the hulls were removed thes 
brought up and cast over one of ~ 
crags. The soldiers seemed to 
regular rounds to see that all was well, 
I would often take a soft stem of 
grass and stir up the workers with it, 
Scouts or messengers would be sent 
down to the army and soon a lot of 
soldiers would come up on the double 
quick and seizing the offending gras 
would cut it into bits as fast ag ] 
would put it down to them. After 
they had cut up a lot of pieces | would 
take away the grass. The soldiers 
would run around and thoroughly jp. 
spect every inch of the premises be 
fore retiring to their barracks. Quiet 
being restored the workers would take 
the pieces of grass and throw them 
over the cliff. This done they would 
again resume the regular routine of 
the day’s work—gathering seeds and 
hulling them. 


But what differentiated them so dis. 
tinctly from all other Ant colonies 
that I have ever discovered in many 
years’ search, was what I termed their 
method of worship. Their home was 
situated at the foot of a large hill 
from behind which the sun came wp 
during Summer about seven o’clock. 
They seemed to be able to time its 
appearance to within a few minutes; 
for about ten minutes before it shone 
over the hill they would come out on 
the ledge, or plateau, in front of their 
home, in considerable numbers, and 
forming a sort of crescent they would 
stand at “attention” facing the east. 
Waving their antennae slowly up and 
down they would await the coming of 
the sun. As soon as the sun shone on 
them they would immediately disperse 
to their regular duties. 

During the time of worship no labor 
was performed and all Ants in sight 
took part in the ceremony. Soldiers 
made up about twenty percent of the 
number of worshippers. This cere 
mony was a regular daily duty, strictly 
adhered to during the Fall and Sum- 
mer months as far as my observation 
went; and there were few days I was 
not on the job about as regularly %& 
the Ants. 

The daily life of this colony of Ants 
would not only have been an inspiré 
tion to the sluggard of Holy writ, but 
it would have been a splendid model, 
both spiritually and physically, for 
many modern human communities. 


Man, tap? 
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Roses for Maine 


To THE cence er tell me the best Roses for 


a fifty bel 
: we sometimes get ty ow zero 
oe wae Sunburst live here? I have Victory 


weather I do 
Day, Blush and Moss Roses. 
or Red he White Moss Rose as it yellows so and 


ay oil it. 
a qrafted monk or own root small plants best? 


Mrs. JoHN KIRKPATRICK, (Me.) 


Answer :—Answering the second ques- 
tion first; budded plants are preferable 
in all respects to the small-rooted cut- 
tings sent out from greenhouses. There 
are very few grafted Roses sold. 

Raising Roses in a climate where the 
thermometer goes to 50 below zero is 
really a question of how much trouble 
one wants to go to. If Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
were a member of The American Rose 
Society she would have had access to a 
symposium in last year’s Annual by rose- 
growers in the blizzard country, that is, 
that section of the United States lying 
north of Iowa and Nebraska, extending 
into the Canadian provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. In this year’s An- 
nual a correspondent from Maine gives 
a list of favorite Roses, and it is sur- 
prising how many varieties, which are 
commonly thought to be tender, flourish 
with him. I would not recommend Sun- 
burst to anybody, under any circum- 
stances; there are dozens of yellow Roses 
better. If Mrs. Kirkpatrick does not 
care to go to the trouble to protect Hy- 
brid Tea Roses, she can grow practically 
all the Rugosa family of which there are 
some twenty-five or thirty varieties in 
commerce, including Agnes, yellow; 
Agnes Emily Carman, scarlet; Blanc 
Double de Coubert, white; Belle Poite- 
vine, old rose; Sarah Van Fleet, pink; 
and numerous others including the orig- 
inal species, Rosa rugosa and Rosa 
rugosa alba. The fine old Harison’s 
Yellow is also available for her, and 
various forms of a Scotch Rose, Rosa 
spinosissima, particularly Rosa spinosis- 
sima altaica. Two other yellow Roses, 
Rosa hugonis and Rosa xanthina, and 
the very lovely Rosa ecae, and numerous 
other hard-luck species. 

Amongst climbers, such things as the 
very hardy Mme. Sancy de Parabére, 
Felicité et Perpétué; various Ramblers 
and Climbers, particularly those of the 
multiflora type such as Crimson Rambler, 

3 an Freundorf, Thalia, etc. There 
are also forms of Rosa alba, Rosa gallica, 
Rosa damascena, York and Lancaster, 
for example; Rosa centifolia, and all the 
Sweet Briars. 

I have not touched at all upon the 
Possibilities in the Hybrid Teas which 
are the most possible of all Roses, and I 
am quite convinced that I can grow just 
as many of them in Maine as I can 
grow in Pennsylvania; to say nothing of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 





Muck for Fertilizer 


To THE EpiToR :— 

have ground full of muck and peat; can put 
& pipe in it and with pump can suck it into a 
— as I have a good hard road through it. Can 
this be used as a fertilizer? Do you know of any 
Place that they are doing this? W. J.C. 


Answer :—We have heard of several 


places where this has been done, but 
cannot locate them. The muck would be 
most useful on light sandy land, and 
probably it would be necessary to use 
lime with it, for such muck is usually 
quite sour. It varies in composition, 
and if we expected to use any large 
quantity of it we should have a fair 
sample analyzed in order to know just 
what plant food was being put on the 
land.— (Rural New-Yorker) 





Green-manure Crops and Com- 


mercial Fertilizer for Gladiolus 


To THE EpiTor :— 

Land on which I grow Gladiolus is rather poor 
and sandy, so last Fall I sowed it to Rye, Vetch 
and Clover,—about two acres of it. How high 
should I let this green-manure crop grow before 
plowing it under? 


How much lime per acre should I use and what 
analysis of fertilizer, and how much per acre, do 
you suggest? 

H. HARLON Brown, (Md.) 

Answer:—There is nothing better for 
building up sandy soils than Rye, Vetch 
and Clover, but if the soil is poor it is 
sometimes difficult to get the Clover and 
Vetch to grow. I have used Rye and 
Vetch to some extent, but have discarded 
it for the quick-growing crop, Buck- 
wheat, even though it is probable that 
the Rye and Vetch are best. Sandy soil 
needs humus as badly as anything, and 
the Buckwheat will give this in greater 
quantities and in a shorter time than 
any other crop I know of. In plowing 
under any green-manure crop it is of 
the utmost importance to not let it get 
mature and hard. If it does it rots 
slowly and does not combine with the 
soil as well and it is also more difficult 
to plow in under. Rye, especially if of 
the earlier varieties, matures very rap- 
idly in warm weather, and it should be 
plowed under before it is fully headed out. 
It is not a question of how many inches 
high but it is rather a question of ma- 
turity of the Rye; as the Vetch and 
Clover will, of course, be far behind them 
in maturity and growth. 
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Ground Limestone probably makes the 
best application where it is desired to 
build up soil with leguminous crops. Rye, 
Vetch and Clover, and an application of 
a ton to the acre if put on with the 
fertilizer attachment of a grain drill 
gives good results. There is no objection 
to putting on more. If slacked lime is 
used a smaller quantity will answer, as 
it dissolves more quickly. Not sure that. 
Lime is beneficial to the Gladiolus, as it 
has been stated that they need an acid 
soil. 

In mixed fertilizers I have used with 
success one with a formula of 5-10-5 
applied at the rate of 1000 pounds per 
acre. Think perhaps a little more 
Potash would be better, but it depends 
on conditions of soil, of course. More 
than the above quantity can be used if 
desired, but a ton to the acre is a heavy 
application of fertilizer and is only profit- 
able on a garden crop or where some 
special crop is grown. 

The question of building up soils and 
fertilizing for the growing of the Gladi- 
olus has never been fully discussed, nor 
is it fully understood, and there is much 
more to be said than I have suggested 
above. 

MADISON COOPER 





A Group of Garden Questions 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have been thinking of growing cut flowers 
to sell, What good, reliable firms buy cut flowers? 
What is the difference between a hotbed and a 
coldframe? What flowers would you suggest 
that I plant, and how many can be taken care 
of successfully? What plants would you suggest 
for a rock garden, a tropical garden and an old- 
fashioned garden? Can you give me any in- 
formation on roadside selling of all garden prod- 
ucts ? Mrs. R. H 

Answer:—It will be wise for you to- 
go into the raising of cut flowers rather 
cautiously, beginning with such as you 
are able to dispose of locally. If you 
have a roadside stand some of these: 
flowers sell quite well. Cut flowers are 
sold commercially through commission 
dealers. We should not at all recommend 
sending outdoor flowers from your lo- 
cality to New York, for it is not likely 
that you could make it pay, considering 
high express rates and the need for icing’ 
the flowers in hot weather. Many of the 
commission men who deal solely in cut 
flowers do not care to handle summer 
flowers from growers who do not raise: 








Bloodroot growing in the shelter of a large tree before the leaves are out 
(Photo by Cornelia Clarke) 
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flowers under glass also. They say that 
it does not pay them, as the summer 
flowers are low in price, and it is not 
fair to their shippers who send flowers 
all the year round. For this reason a 
small grower of the outdoor flowers finds 
it difficult to obtain a market. 


A coldframe is one in which there is 
no form of heating employed. A hotbed 
is either heated with manure or occa- 
sionally with steam or hot water pipes 
running through it. 

Among flowers that are desirable for 
cutting are Peonies, Larkspur, Coreop- 
sis, Gaillardias, Marigolds and Zinnias. 
The Marigolds and Zinnias are annuals 
and are very easily grown from seed, 
blooming the first year. There are an- 
nual Gaillardias and Coreopsis and also 
annual Larkspurs, but there are also 
perennial varieties which give you very 
good results. It is not possible to tell 
anyone how many she can take care 
of successfully. As you are a beginner, 
we think you would better start with 
a small area and see what your success 
is. To grow flowers in a satisfactory 
manner means plenty of hard work and 
also experience. 


Rock gardens usually have some 
climbing or trailing plants, such as the 
small trailing Myrtle or Periwinkle, bo- 
tanically Vinca minor; and any of the 
perennials. Columbines are especially 
good for such a position. The little 
trailing Daphne cneorum is_ often 
grown in rock gardens. Petunias com- 
monly do well in such a situation, al- 
though they are not really rock plants. 
Some of the small Irises will do very 
well in a rock garden, and the little 
perennial Harebell is a favorite for such 
a locality. California Poppies, which 
are easily raised from seeds, like such 
a place; also the Gypsophila, annual 
Larkspur and Portulaca. An old-fash- 
ioned garden usually contains perennial 
plants and spring bulbs. A tropical gar- 
den consists of the summer-bedding 
plants, which are chiefly grown for 
showy foliage, such as Castor-oil Plants, 
Cannas, Caladiums and such foliage 
plants as Coleus for edging. 

A great many people sell flowers on 
the roadside stands and apparently find 
it quite profitable. It is not possible, 
however, to go into any such growing 
and selling without passing through a 
period when you are gaining experi- 
ence, when the returns are not likely to 
be very large.—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Heating Small Greenhouse 


To THE EpIToR :— 

I am desirous of building a temporary green- 
house for raising plants. The house would be 
about 16 feet by 50 feet long. What is the best 
way to heat it, to put coil along the side and 
plant, or set plants in ground same as coldframe? 
Would it be better to plant on benches 2 ft. high 
and put coil under the benches? I will use 1%-in. 
black pipe to run the full length of the benches 
on either side. W. Hz. S. 

Answer:—For the growing of plants 
I much prefer the coils running along 
side of house, and planting in the soil 
without using benches. The plants are 
more stocky than if bottom heat from 
under benches is furnished. Another 
thing, the cost is a big item in building 
the benches, and they soon rot, and have 
to be renewed. Also, the plants set in 
the ground without benches do not need 
wetting as much, as the ground will re- 
tain moisture much longer than the soil 
in benches. 


Wo. PERKINS, (in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


ANGLEWORM QUESTION 


Can someone please explain the follow- 
ing: How do Angleworms get into a 
(galvanized) tub during a rain? 

We have a perfectly bare, corrugated 
iron roof on one of our buildings and 
when it rains we put the tub under the 
drip to catch rain-water, and later, when 
we empty the water, there are often sev- 
eral drowned Angleworms in the bottom 
of the vessel. Surely they can’t climb, 
and if they could why should they drown 
themselves? 

GEORGIE KNippP, (Calif.) 


STEM ROT IN ASTERS 


A remedy is wanted for stem rot in 
Asters, and any suggestions along this 
line will be helpful to me. 


A. E. TROKE, (Penna.) 


FAT GRAY LOUSE ATTACKS PLANTS 


What can be done to get rid of a fat 
gray louse that attacks the stems of 
Salvia, Geraniums and Eschscholtzia; 
and whose latest depredation is to eat a 
Regal Lily bulb six. inches below the 
ground. The Lily bulb was a large one 
which I bought two years ago, and I fear 
for those I have raised myself from seed. 


Mrs. Laura F. RATHBUN, (Is. of 
Jamaica) 


NARCISSUS FAILS TO BLOOM 


I have been growing the Narcissus for 
some time but so far have had no suc- 
cess in getting blooms. Have planted in 
bulb fiber, soil, and small stones. They 
seem to do nicely, buds look healthy, 
but the buds do not open,—just turn 
brown and dry up. I keep them in a 
cool room, water thoroughly about once 
a week, or oftener if needed. 


Has anyone suggestions? 
HAZEL ZIEGLER, ( Mich.) 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS AND POLYGONUM 


I wish someone would tell me how to 
propagate Clematis paniculata and Poly- 
gonum auberti either by seeds or by 
cuttings. If by cuttings please state 
when they should be taken and how 
treated. 

I have a coldframe but no greenhouse. 


B. F. WALKER, (Mass.) 


MANUFACTURED COMB HONEY 


A neighbor, a gentleman who has 
cared for Bees for years, attended the 
Ontario, Canada, fair this year and 
when he came home he had wonderful 
stories to tell about what he saw. 

One was that there was an immense 
exhibit of Comb Honey, (acres of it,) 
and as he gazed, opened his mouth in 
wonder, the man who was caring for 
the exhibit, took down a section of Comb 
Honey and said, “Look at that” which 
my neighbor did very carefully. The 
man said, “We manufacture that; no 
Bee ever saw that Honey.” Now it 


looked like a section of 
— Re Fyn by man. im made by 
I shou ave said, “If I 

and have hayseed in my hase ke 
believe man can make a perfect som 
of Honey.” But you know a th 
lieves anything told him as wo be. 
learned so well, so I write to ask 
lovers of Bees if they think Ho of 
be made in sections by a mere rt. ba 


Mrs. McKeg, (Ohio) 


WANTS TO INCREASE CREEPING PHLOX 


Would like information on ho : 
crease my Creeping Phlox and ven 
start new ones. I have a nice clump and 
would like enough to edge a border of 
perennials. 

Will the plants start from cuttings ; 
sand, or must the old plant be divas 
and when is the best time? 


Mrs. Geo. C. DuENow, (Wis.) 


COLOR FOR FLOWER POTS, ETc, 


Will someone tell me the best color ty 
paint window flower pots and flower 


baskets? 
N. B., (Utah) 


The Editor favors a dark green which 
may be secured by adding black to the 
common green colors, but readers’ ideas 
on this subject are solicited and definite 
directions will be helpful. 


— (Ebrror) 
WHAT GLADS ARE HEAT RESISTANT? 


Will some reader be so kind as to give 
me the names of the leading varieties of 
Glads in the various color classes that 
will best resist heat? 


LESLIE BREWER, (Hawaii) 


TUBEROSES DO NOT BLOOM 


Will you kindly tell me something 
about Tuberoses? 
they have bloomed very little for me. 
Have just been told that Tuberose bulbs 
would bloom only one year and after that 
the old bulbs would be no good. Also 
that the small bulbs are planted to raise 
the blooming-size bulbs; and, as stated, 
after they bloom they are done for and 
discarded. Kindly advise about this, 

We have quite a lot of these bulbs. 
They are really little “clumps,” ‘being 
lots of the small ones around large or old 
one, and we have been planting these 
“clumps” that way without taking them 


apart. 
H. J. Cottman, (Ill) 


WOODCHUCKS DESTROY DAHLIAS 


I wrote you some time ago about the 
Woodchucks eating my Dahlias down f 
the ground, some once, others twice, 

a lot the third time; all in one ¢g 
Three other places were not disturbed 
Several that raise Dahlias around here 
have suggested my asking you to pub 
lish my trouble in THE FLOWER GROWER 
as soon as possible and ask if any one 
can suggest any way to get rid of them. 
Twenty-two years I’ve had wonderful 
success, but last year, until two weeks 
before they froze, I did not get any blot 
soms from over 400 hills. 

I have buildings on two sides of my 
garden and a seven foot fence clear to 
the ground to break off the gales of 
There isn’t a hole that they have dug 
around the place so I can’t gas 
Where they crawled under the fence! 
set 9 traps and caught three big one 
and a monster skunk. Men sat hout 
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May, 1929 


: nd rifles to shoot them but 
~ ry get a sight of one. They 
Svouldn’t be gone but a few minutes and 
YI went into the garden, out would 
come Mr. Woodchuck almost at my feet 
as playful as a kitten. ; 

Maybe some one knows of something 
I could sprinkle on the leaves that would 

oison them. f it was only a few I 
vould wind them in a screen but I raise 
hundreds, sell the blooms and bulbs, and 
use every cent for comforts for disabled 
soldiers at Rutland, Mass., Hospital. 
My bulbs came perfect, but not blos- 
goms. People came to select what they 
liked best, but my best ones were the 
ones eaten up; nothing to see but stems; 
it was a sorry sight. 

I am appealing to you for help as 
many have suggested. 

Mrs. Henry F. BuGBEE, ( Mass.) 


PERFUME FROM ROSES 
In my garden there is a large Persian 
Yellow Rose and it generally bears close 
to one hundred blooms at a time each 


season. Can anyone tell me a simple 
method for making perfume from the 
flowers as they are very fragrant? 


H. Brooks, (Ont.) 


FLOWERS WANTED FOR CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM ON GRAVE IN OKLAHOMA 


I want something in the way of flowers 
suitable for a young boy’s grave in this 
state, something that will stand the hot 
dry seasons of this climate and which 
the ground moles will not eat. Some- 
thing is wanted which could be planted 
and which will bloom all the season. 

Our Springs here are quite early and 
I want something that blooms through 
the whole season, and if no one plant or 
variety can be used, then I want differ- 
ent kinds so as to have flowers steadily. 


W. D. H., (Okla.) 


POOL FROM BATH-TUB,—PLANTS FOR SAME 


I plan on making a garden pool this 
year using an old bath-tub which I in- 
tend sinking into the ground. 
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We have very cold weather here and 
I must have plants I can winter in the 
cellar. What Lilies are the most hardy? 
Suggestions as to varieties and number 
for an ordinary sized bath-tub will be 
helpful. 
Mrs. F. W. ERICKSON, (Alta.) 


BEST TWENTY-FIVE GLADS WANTED 


I would like to ask about best varieties 
of Glads for cut flowers and would ap- 
preciate a list of twenty-five different 
varieties of varying colors, and of me- 
dium price. I would also like varieties 
that would stand shipping and come 
early, also midseason and late varieties. 
Varieties with large bloom and rugged 
growth are, of course, desired. 


H. L. SmitH, (Ohio) 


SPLITTING DAHLIA TUBERS BEFORE 
PLANTING 
I read some time ago that a mother 


tuber of Dahlias, if planted, would not 
produce good flowers unless split before 





Typical of New England* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HE house here shown, design 6-G-1, 
Tis characteristic of New England. 
Any one who has motored through 
this part of the country will realize how 
suggestive it is of the old towns and 
villages. It brings before us at once a 
vista of an elm-shaded street with white 
houses on either side, their dooryards cut 
off from the sidewalks by neat white 
fences which give privacy. 
Formal in type, it has a few orna- 


mental features handed down from the 
old classic traditions which give it an 
architectural quality and redeem it from 
the commonplace. The cornice along the 
eaves has one of its moldings decorated 
by a simple sawed fret which gives a 
sparkle in the shadow. The first story 
windows on the front of the house have 
simple molded caps. 

The most conspicuous feature is the 
front doorway with its fluted pilasters 
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carrying a pediment with delicate mold- 
ings and little brackets. This pediment 
is broken by a green fan blind, the color 
of which would be repeated in the door 
as well as in the green blinds or shutters 
at each window. We can imagine a brass 
knocker and thumb latch on this door. 

Within, the house is entirely modern 
and very carefully considered for com- 
fort of living and saving of steps. On 
one side of the hall with its attractive 
staircase und useful coat closet is a liv- 
ing room extending from front to back. 
This has a fireplace on the inner wall 
with a simple but beautiful colonial 
mantel, and opposite it, wall space for 
a sofa. The other windows are all so 
spaced and arranged as to give good 
spaces for furniture. 

On the right hand of the hall is the 
dining room, small but with good space 
for sideboard or serving table. It opens 
directly into the kitchen, and close beside 
it is an alcove which could if desired be 
used as a dining alcove, but which is 
here suggestéd as a good place for the 
keeping of dishes. 

The kitchen itself is planned so as to 
make it possible to have either a gas or 
a coal range. It has a sink and a wash 
tub and there is a space where there 
might be a washing machine. There is, 
of course, a built-in kitchen cabinet and 
also a folding ironing board. i 

Upstairs there are three bedrooms, 
two of them large enough for two beds 
and the third a good sized single room. 
There is not only a comfortable bath- 
room, but at the head of the stairs there 
: a well-lighted alcove and a good linen 
closet. 


Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish wood siding. 
Size of lot: From 55 to 60 feet in 


width if built as shown; if side porch is 
ae or placed at rear, from 45 to 50 
eet. 


Facing: Designed to face east or 
south. Plans should be reversed for other 
facings. 

*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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planting. Will someone tell me in just 
what manner the tubers are so split? 

GROVER SCHROEDER, (Utah) 
EpiTor’s NoTte:— 

As this is new to me, I pass the sug- 
gestion along to someone better posted. 
Never heard that it was necessary to 
split any kind of a Dahlia tuber before 
planting. 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


Could someone tell me the name of a 
plant with foliage like the Delphinium 
which has flowers which are hooded like 


loosely on spikes much like the Del- 
phinium. I saw this plant on one of 
Andrew Mellon’s places this Summer. 


Mrs. Don PorRTER, ( Penna.) 


FERTILIZER FOR EVERGREENS 


Is there a Fertilizer that will make 
Evergreens grow faster? 


H. C. BRICELAND, (Iowa) 
GROWING THE ASPARAGUS FERN 


I would appreciate suggestions as to 
proper soil and care of the commonly 
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DATE GLADS WERE INTRODUCED IN 
AMERICA be 


A subscriber wants to 
Glads were first brought 
country and asks about th 
tory. Can any reader fur 
——— along this line? 

ads have been grown in : 
States for upwards of 50 yee aa 
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a Lupin? The flowers are much larger Called Asparagus Fern. Glads for more than 50 years, 
and dark blue in color. They grow Mrs. FAITH A. SENIOR, (Md.) — (Error) 
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The Story of a Garden 


ONG, long ago, God made a beautiful 
Garden. He placed all kinds of little 
seeds in the ground and told them to 
sleep until He called them. Finally, He 
sent the sunbeams to waken them and 
tell them it was time to grow. He placed 
a stream of water through this Garden 
so the flowers could have a drink. There 
were all kinds of Trees; some Fruit 
Trees to bear Fruit, some for shade to 
keep out the hot rays of the sun. It was 
very beautiful and peaceful in this Gar- 
den. There were many kinds of Flowers 
here. There were many kinds of Birds 
and Animals here too. They wandered 
through the Garden enjoying the shade. 
They had plenty to eat and did not have 
to hunt for their food as they do now. 
God put a man, named Adan, in this 
Garden and told him to care for it. The 
Garden and all that was in it belonged 
to Adam but, of course, they all belonged 
to God, too. He was happy here and 
took good care of the Flowers and Ani- 
mals. All of the Animals were kind and 
did not harm Adam. How beautiful and 
peaceable it must have been! 


God gave Adam a woman to be his 
companion. Her name was Eve. They 
lived happily and were contented here. 
They did not have to work for their 
living but everything they needed was 
given to them by God. 


_Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 





Make a Picture Mat 


First cut out pictures from old papers 
or magazines. They may be of any size 
and shape but it is best not to have too 
large ones as the mats have to be too 
large. The illustration shows the ar- 
rangement of some and you can make 
other arrangements, such as one rec- 
tangular and a round one on the same 
mat. They must be carefully cut and 
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neatly pasted. You may make some of 
cats, some children, some toys or what- 
ever you desire. 

Use black or brown heavy construction 
paper for the mat, about nine by twelve 
inches in size. 





Beautify the Yard with Flowers 


Why not beautify the yard with a 
flower bed or border? There are a num- 
ber of Annuals that come up quickly, 
flower freely all Summer and withstand 
a great amount of dry weather. Most 
any good garden soil will do. Pulverize 
the soil freely. The seeds need not be 
planted until the ground is warm. Culti- 
vate often to keep weeds down. Thin 
out the plants when large enough to 
handle, and transplant to stand three or 
four inches apart according to the vari- 
ety you plant. 





Two Little Wrens 


NCE upon a time two Wrens wanted 

to build a nest. It was in the 
Springtime of the year. They came to a 
new house that was nailed onto the side 
of a building. Of course you know this 
had been put up for the Birds by some 
one who loved them. 

“Let us look at this house,” said 
Mother Wren. They went inside and 
carefully inspected it. It was not a very 
fancy house but was plenty large enough 
to raise a family of little Wrens. It was 
on the north side of a building up under 
the eaves and that would keep the rain 
out and make it cool. “We'll take it,” 
said the Wrens. So they began carrying 
sticks and leaves to make the nest. First 
they put little twigs and sticks all in the 
bottom to make the nest high enough 
off the floor. The little door was just 
large enough to let the Wrens go in and 
out. It was high up and there was a 
little porch on the outside for them to sit 
on to go in. When the foundation was 
made, they carried leaves, feathers and 
moss for the lining of the nest. Soon 
it was all finished and the Mother Bird 
laid four beautiful eggs. How happy 
they were. Father Bird sat in a tree 
near by and nearly bursted his throat 
singing. By and by there were four 
little babies in the nest. Now there was 
no time to sing with so many mouths to 
feed. Back and forth, in and out, went 
the Birds carrying worms to the babies. 


Soon the little Birds were large 

to learn to fly. The Father onl Moti 
taught the children how to fly. hs 
few weeks there were no babies in the 
nest as they had flown out into the world 
to care for themselves. 

Now Father and Mother Wren cleaned 
out the nest and carried new leaves and 
feathers to make another nest. In due 
time more eggs were laid and finally 
new family of Wrens appeared. They 
cared for them the same as for the first 
babies. By the time these babies were 
grown it was nearly time to go south for 
the Winter. 


These Wrens really lived and built 
their nest in my Wren house last Sum. 
mer. I am hoping there will be another 
family in the house this year. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans,) 





The Bear 


hh ERE are several species of the Bear 
tribe, such as Brown Bear of Europe, 
American Black Bear, Grizzly Bear of 
the Rocky mountains, the White Polar 
Bear. They are similar to each other, 
except in size and color. The Grizzly 
Bear is the most dangerous of the North 
American quadrupeds, and the fiercest 
of the Bear tribe. The Indians thenm- 
selves feared the Grizzly and considered 
the killing of one to be a great victory. 
They are known to measure nine feet in 
length, and weigh a thousand pounds. 
It is very difficult to kill one by shooting 
because of the thick hair and hide, and 
to only wound one is to make him more 
dangerous than before. 


Bears rise up on their hind feet, at- 
tempt to seize their victim, pull him to 
him and hug them to death. The home 
of the Bear is in the rocks and caves in 
the high mountains. Of course, the 
Polar Bear lives in the cold countries 
and lives in the ice caves. During the 
cold of Winter, they hibernate by crawl- 
ing into the caves on the side of moun- 
tains and sleep through the long winter 
months, coming out in the Spring. To 
meet a Bear that is just emerging from 
his long winter sleep is very dangerous, 
as they are hungry and badly in need 
of food. For food they eat berries, 
honey found in the trees, also flesh of 
other animals, even going to the farm 
yards in some cases and stealing little 
pigs if they can. 

While Bears are very fierce, they show 
the greatest of love and devotion to theif 
young and will make great sacrifice for 
them. 

EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 
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ANSWERS 


CARE OF FORCED BULBS AFTER BLOOMING 
Answer to “Care of Bulbs after 
Blooming”: 


se you mean forced bulbs, and 
— oer not bloom the following season 
after being forced. I have always forced 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, and early Tulips, 
and after blooming I set them in a cool 
Jlar with no water and allow tops to 
i off. When dried down shake them 
free of soil and hang up in a sack in a 
cool cellar until can plant out-of-doors 
in permanent place. Sometimes they 
will produce some foliage the first 
Spring. The second Spring they come 
up with a glorious bloom and are 
healthy bulbs. I have a bed of several 
hundred, acquired and cared for in just 
7 a ote of your most enthusiastic 
readers and while I have never written 
you before I could not resist passing 
on information that I know to be correct 
and hope it will be useful. I raise 
flowers of most all kinds and the pleas- 
ure derived from them cannot be ex- 
pressed. I love them all from the Snow- 
drop of early Spring to the very last 
Chrysanthemum of the Fall. 
The “FLOWER GROWER” has no 


1. 
_ Mrs. W. J. POWELL, ( Mich.) 


BLOOMS BETWEEN TULIPS AND GLADS 


Answer to question, “Blooms between 
Tulips and Glads:” 

Following the Tulips, I have Iris, 
Bleeding Heart, Peonies, Coreopsis, and 
Shasta Daisy, which I combine with 
Bachelor’s Button and the common 
white Marguerite. I find by planting all 
hardy annual seeds just before frost in 
Fall that I have annual bloom two to 
three weeks ahead of spring plantings. 

Next come Roses, Delphiniums, Lu- 
pines, and Hardy Lilies of various kinds; 
and usually before these blooms are ex- 
hausted, I have Glads of early varieties, 
followed closely by the later sorts so 
there is really no reason for not having 
quantities of bloom all the time if we 
plant properly. 

Mrs. J. W. POWELL, (Mich.) 


SWEET WILLIAMS AS A MIDSEASON FLOWER 


In reply to F. Almack, March issue, 
who wishes a flower to bloom between 
Tulips and Gladiolus: 

Why not try the old-fashioned Sweet 
William? These make good cut flowers 
here in New England although I do not 
know how well they would sell. 


“NEW HAMPSHIRE READER” 


Sweet Williams are fairly successful 
as cut flowers and if one can secure the 
plants and grow them well they ought 
to answer at least a part of the require- 
ment for flowers between Tulips and 
Gladiolus. 


— (EDITOR) 


CALLA LILIES 


Answering Editor’s note re. corres- 
pondent from D. C.: 

This is one of the most accommodating 
Lilies for growing in pots. It will thrive 
In @ cool greenhouse and may be forced 
into bloom in heat; in which case it must 
have plenty of water. Plant in a six- 
inch pot and use a compost of partially 
decayed turf and well-decayed manure 

















in equal parts with sufficient sand to 
make soil porous. Keep in winter tem- 
perature of about 50 degrees until leaves 
have fully developed, and then force in 
higher temperature. During active 
growth it is scarcely possible to over- 
water or over-feed this Lily, but any 
manure used must not be of excessive 
strength. 

After treatment. After blooming there 
are two methods of treatment both of 
which I have used. First: Turn the 
plant out of the pot and plant in a sunny 
border to ripen. Do not water artifi- 
cially, the object, being to let the leaves 
die back and so strengthen the bulb. In 
September or October, pot up again as 
above. Second: Leave in the pot to 
ripen in a sunny place, but gradually 
withhold the water. Give no water 
after July first. Repot in September 
as above. 

If any bulblets have formed, remove 
them and pot up to grow on to flowering 
size. Keep the bulblets growing with- 
out drying off until flowering size is 
reached. Use the same compost and 
keep repotting into larger sized pots 
until the six-inch size is reached, then 
treat as for flowering bulbs. 

I have been very successful with 


. these Lilies following the practice out- 


lined, but I never heard of special pots 
for them. A peculiarity of these Lilies 
is that when they are over-watered a 
little drop of water will appear on the 
tip of the youngest leaves. When this 
appears, withhold water for one day. 


A. M. Stmons, (N. S.) 





MAKING POT-POURRI 


This is in answer to Mrs. Martin 
Miller who asks for Rose Jar instructions 
in August issue, page 391. 


POT-POURRI 


Fresh-picked flowers of Roses, Pinks, 
Sweet Peas, Scented Peonies, Syringa, 
etc., may be used. Spread flowers on a 
sheet of white paper and dry in the sun. 
A large glass or earthenware jar should 
be available for the dried flowers. A 
handful of salt is sprinkled between each 
third layer of petals. 
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The quantity can be added as dry, 
until enough. After the last layer has 
been put in, the whole well-pressed down 
lightly, the flowers are left to pickle 
for ten days, so they will not be affected 
by changes of atmosphere. Shake jar 
every day. 

At the end of 10 days pour contents on 
tray to let moisture evaporate. Shake in 
a sieve to lose some of the salt, then to 
a large hand basin full of flowers add:— 
2 oz. broken cinnamon bark; 2 oz. sweet 
briar leaves; 2 oz. lemon verbena; 2 oz. 
powdered orris-root; 9 oz. lavender leaves 
and flowers; 1 oz. coarsely ground all- 
spice; 1 oz. myrrh; 4 to 6 tanka beans; 
a few mint, sage, and thyme leaves. 

Tie all in jar, securely drain and leave 
for 6 weeks. Then add a drachm or so 
of essence of violet, bergamot, or any 
favorite sweet essential oil. 

This old English Pot-Pourri will keep 
for years if kept dry and well-stirred 
from time to time. 

This will keep moths away if hung in 
closets, also flat sachets placed under the 
edges of carpets where they are walked 
on gives a lovely summery freshness to 
any room. 

I hope this will be of use to someone 
as nothing smells so delightful and re- 
fined. 

Mrs. A. C. CURNOCK, (B. C.) 


DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 


Answering J. H., (Ont.,) in February 
issue: 

Unless Delphinium seeds were sown 
the latter part of August or very early 
in September, they will be very likely 
to winterkill. If seeds can be sown early, 
however, so that young plants two to 
six inches high are produced before hard 
frosts set in, these will winter satis- 
factorily with a mulch of spruce boughs, 
and will bloom shortly after the older 
plants. Do not transplant from the seed 
bed until Spring. 

It is seldom possible, however, to ob- 
tain ripe seeds so early. The best plan, 
then, is to carry the seeds over Winter 
in a cool place, and sow in April or May 
outdoors. The resulting plants should be 
transplanted to permanent, or semi- 








Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra cucullaria) 
(Cornelia Clarke, Photo) 
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permanent, quarters when two or three 
inches high. 

Sowing in flats is usually much more 
satisfactory for any perennial seeds than 
sowing in the open ground, as the soil 
can be carefully prepared, and the flats 
moved out of heavy rainstorms, very 
bright sunlight, etc., when the seeds 
are germinating and the young plants 
growing. 

I have not grown perennial Phlox 
from seed, also inquired about, but have 
read that the seed should be sown out- 
doors in the Fall as soon as it is ripe. 


P. E. KEEPING, (N. S.) 


GROWING GLADIOLUS IN CALIFORNIA 


In reply to J. D. Mitchell’s inquiry in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, concerning Gladi- 
olus plantings, etc., I will give a little 
bit of my experience, although I have 
never lived in Florida. 

As my locality is in the heart of the 
Valencia orange district and is so frost- 
less that smudging with smudge pots is 
not needed, I am therefore able to plant 
my Gladiolus bulbs with safety any time 
from January list until September 15th. 

This year I intend to plant in July 
and August, and up to September 15th. 
My last planting was in last week of 
August, but all of my bulbs were 3’s, 4’s, 
and 5’s. My last planting produced quite 
a number of flowers as late as December 
10th. The tops of plants were not 
frosted, but temperatures have been as 
low as 29 deg. for two months. 

Of the 13,000 bulbs planted, (up to last 
of February) half of them have been 
dug. They are the crop from bulbs 
planted about July 4th, and August Ist. 
About four-fifths are 1%-inch in. di- 
ameter, and there were some Jumbo-size 
ones, too. 

The bulbs were planted on clean, un- 
used, unfertilized land. As a conse- 
quence, I harvested clean, healthy bulbs. 
My soil has good drainage being of 
medium sandy clay loam. Of course, I 
had healthy bulbs to start with. The 
variety used, was Virginia, (Scarlet 
Princeps). 

Because of planting small bulbs, I re- 
ceived short flower spikes, but the spikes 
were normal considering size of bulbs. 
Some spikes had only one flower, but 
most of them had three to five flowers to 
a plant. Even these plants had large 
No. 1 bulbs upon digging. 

My Gladioli planted in January usu- 
ally bloom from May 15th to first part of 
June. I plan my planting dates so as to 
have blooms for May 30th. 


RONALD A. BORING, (Calif.) 


IDENTIFYING VELVET PLANT 


Answeriug Mrs. Brown, (Ont.,) for 


name of Velvet Plant: 

Doubtless this is the Gloxinia which 
has bell-shaped flowers of rich velvet 
colors. They grow upright on thick 
stems and come in various colors, many 
in purple with white edging. Gloxinia 
is chiefly a pot plant. - 

EDWARD G. STRAUB, (Penna.) 


PERENNIALS FOR SHADE AND SUN 


Answering Helen Mordick, (N. J.): 


Any good garden soil will grow Per- 
ennials, but some preparation should be 
given first. Presumably a border is to 
be planted. 

The soil should be double dug by re- 
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moving the first spit the full width of 
the border then digging up the lower 
spit. (Note: spit means the full depth 
a spade will go.) If the soil is sandy 
or “light” the lower spit should have 
plenty of heavy manure well-mixed in 
with it. If heavy, well-rotted horse ma- 
nure, well-rotted leaves, or other garden 
rubbish, should be incorporated with it. 
Then the first spit of the next line of 
digging should be turned over on to the 
first lower spit, keeping on thus until 
the whole border is done. The first spit 
removed should be returned to the end 
of the bed. 


The following should then be done: 
Mix well-rotted manure and a good dress- 
ing of bone meal in the whole top spit. 
If heavy soil, give a good dressing of 
lime; if it is muck soil give it two good 
dressings. The lime may be spread on 
top and raked in, the rain will do the 
rest. The bed or border may need 
draining. 

LIST OF PERENNIALS FOR SHADE 


, Height 
Aconitum napellus 5 ft. 


Anemone japonica 8 to 4 ft. 
Aquilegia (Columbine) 1% to 8 ft. 
Anchusa dropmore, or Opal 5 ft. 
Astilbe arendsi 4to 5 ft 
Campanula persicifolia 2 ft. 
latifolia 2 tt. 
Cimicifuga racemosa 4 ft. 
Clematis davidiana 4 ft. 
Dicentra spectabilis 22%. 
Doronicum plantagineum 3 tt. 
Epilobium angustifolium 4 ft. 
Funkia 1 ft. 
Heleborus niger, (Christmas Rose) 1 ft. 
Lysimachia clethroides ft. 
Lythrum virgatum 4 ft. 
Paeonies 2 to 3 ft. 
Phloxes, (herbaceous) 2 to 4 ft. 
Rudbeckia speciosa Si. 
. golden rod 5 ft. 
Solidago, golden wing 6 ft. 
Spiraea aruncus 3 ft. (White) 
palmata 2 ft. (Crimson) 
Thalictrum 4 ft. (various) 


Trollius, (Globe Flower) 
Solomon’s Seal ; 
Foxgloves 3 to 4 ft. 

For deep shade, Solomon’s Seal and 
Ferns only will do well. The above will 
all do well in either North or East 
borders. 


PERENNIALS FOR SUNNY POSITIONS 


Achillea, Alyssum, Asphodeline, As- 
phodelus, Michaelmas Daisy, Boltonia, 
the other Campanulas not shown for 
shade, Chrysanthemum maximum, Core- 
opsis, Delphinium, Echinopsis, Gail- 
lardia, Galega, Geranium, Ibericum, 
Geum, Gysophila paniculata, Helenium, 
Helianthus, Hemerocallis, Heuchera, 
Hollyhocks, Iris germanica, Poppies, 
(Oriental and _  Iceland,)  Potentilla, 
Pyrethrum, Sedum, Zauschneria cali- 
fornica, and many others too numerous 
to mention. 

After planting, mulch the bed with 
well-rotted manure or the imported 
granulated peat moss. Every third year, 
dig up, divide the roots and replant. 
Every Spring scratch around each plant 
a handful of bone meal. Each Fall pro- 
tect the roots with a mulch of whatever 
material is most easily gotten—straw, 
marsh hay, sea-weed, fir boughs. 


A. M. Srmons, (N. 8S.) 


2 ft. (various) 
2 ft 


LABELLING GLADS 


Answering Mrs. Fred J. Prow: 

I labeled most of my Glads, this year 
past, with slips of muslin cut label size 
and the name written in indelible ink. 
Made a hole in one end and tied a string 
to a stake beside the Glad I wanted to 
label. Nor sun, nor rain, nor wind 
dimmed or obliterated the writing. Don’t 
tie them to the Glad stalk, as often the 











stalk comes off the bulb and 
label; but tie to a stake beside the ae 


Eva KENWORTHY Gray, (Calif,) 


FERTILIZER FOR DAHLIAS 


When any one asks what is the 
fertilizer for Dahlias, I say at on 
“green stuff.” _When you dig a hole fe 
the tuber, dig it plenty deep and gather 
an armful of green weeds and put j 
chopping them firmly down with a Spade, 
then cover this with several inches of 
soil. Lay in your tuber and pour sand 
all around and under it, then 
within two inches of the top with 
fertilized garden soil. As the green stuff 
rots, the roots find it and it is an idea} 
feed. It also tends to hold the moisture 
at the roots. 


Eva KENWORTHY Gray, (Calif,) 


BLOOMING DATES OF VARIOUS FLOWERs 


Answering F, Almack’s inquiry, March 
issue: 

Referring to my 1928 dates I fing 
these: 


March 22—Narcissus to May 7 
April 22—Tulips to May 22 
April 29—Iris to June 7 

April 29—Columbines to June 1 
May 19—Daisies to Aug. 1 


20—Peonies to June 30 
5—Coreopsis to frost 
10—Orange Lily to July 20 
30—Gypsophila 
4—Calendulas 
5—Glads 

These Daisies are real “life savers” 
for the flower grower since they fili in 
when other flowers are scarce. They are 
wonderful for cut flowers, lasting a week 
or ten days after being brought in. [| 
do not know their botanical name; their 
petals are white, often double, with yel- 
low centers; the leaves are elongated, 
deeply toothed. It is perennial and a 
rampant spreader if it finds suitable 
surroundings. 


Mrs. R. G. DE Hart, (Ind.) 


May 
June 


July 


BLIGHT ON HARDY PHLOX 


Answering question by J. C., (Conn.): 

This Summer when my Phlox were 
almost ready to bloom, the Blight made 
its appearance and everything I did for 
them seemed to be the wrong thing. In- 
stead of digging them up, I cut them off 
to the ground and sprinkled lime and 
sulphur, (a proportion of three lime and 
one sulphur,) over the roots and sur- 
rounding the ground. When the new 
growth came, I cultivated as in the 
Spring, and this Fall I have some very 
lovely blooms with no sign of Blight. 


Mrs. ARTHUR JONES, (N.C.) 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR STORE WINDOWS 


Answering H. C. Robsahm: 


Pretty hanging baskets can be had by 
using either the Asparagus plumosus oF 
Sprengeri; plants easily obtained and 
easy to grow. Also the variegated Wan- 
derng Jew does well in baskets. The 
light-green wth a silver edge is attrac- 
tive, but must have rather poor soil 
not heavily watered to keep its variega- 
tion. The dark-leaved striped Jew does 
not lose its colors as easy. The Giant 
variety that we call Dutchman’s Pipe 
very odd and not many believe it be 
longs to the Tradescantias. It has 
long flower spike with tiny white flowers 
and is very fragrant. 


May, 1999 : 
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indow can be made very 

— gt green paper florists 
attract itate grass for the floor. Train 
eet up the sides of the wall, Parlor 
good, or Smilax. A long box can 
od against the wall and in it have 
Hs Geranium in different colors with 
7” for greenery. The Geranium will 
oy er the edges and it stands house 
trail a well. Pots of Coleus, Aspidis- 
co st. Bernard’s Lily and some of the 
Phyllocactus add variety, and the blooms 
ang nS In fact Cactus of all kinds 
“ rfectly at home in a window as 
ved warm air seems to just suit them 
me they have no enemies to fight when 
i t in the house. A window of Cactus 
veal attract more attention than any 
of the ordinary kinds of plants which 
o many are familiar with. Sedums and 
the odd plants; Echeveria, Rhipsalis, and 
many others can be found to make an 
attractive window display. Have sand 
for the floor and rocks among the potted 
Cactus. One can in some localities find 
odd specimens of rocks, some are 
prightly-colored, some white like crystal, 
and I’ve seen rocks that were painted in 
all colors in among plants for a setting. 


Eva KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


PROPAGATING ALTHEA 


Answering Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin, 
(N.Y.): 

Hibiscus Syriacus, (Shrub Althea, 
Rose of Sharon). Double-flowering va- 
rieties root easily from cuttings of the 
dormant wood in early Spring, or from 
green wood in Summer. The cuttings 
from the ripened wood should be made 
in the Fall and heeled in out of the reach 
of frost in moderately dry sand, planted 
in the open as soon as weather permits, 
or they may be rooted indoors early and 
planted out later. ad 

Several of the single varieties come 


true from seed. 
G. F. B., (Tll.) 


ROSES IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


Answering inquiry of G. O. Shield, 
about preparing Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses for Winter: 


I had quite a bed several years ago 
until J had to move it to build a garage. 
Winters in the Mohawk valley are very 
severe on Roses, even the hardiest have 
to be covered or they may winterkill; 
because of much dampness. 


My Ramblers, Hybrid Rugosa’s and 
others that climb, I lay down and put 
evergreen bows over them. If they are 
covered too much they will sweat and 
mildew. All they need is enough to hold 
an even temperature. 


My Teas and Hybrid Teas were 
treated differently, and I have never lost 
one. When the ground is chilled and 
frozen a little on top, I first cut back 
the bushes to ten or twelve inches, dig 
a trench the length of the height of the 
bushes and close to the roots, and about 
five inches or six inches deep. The 
bushes can be laid down in the trench 
and covered with dirt with a sod or 
leaves on top. In the Spring they may 

uncovered carefully and the soil 

Packed about the roots and shaded for 

or three days. A peach basket will 
answer for shade. 

I uncovered mine last Spring 

they were starting to leaf out and were 

8reen to the top, but they had fine Roses. 


C. A. BisHTon, (N.Y.) 


Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 


PROPAGATING BARBERRY 


The tall Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) 
is generally condemned as a host to the 
wheat rust, and it is forbidden in some 
states. The dwarf or Japanese Barberry 
(Berberis thunbergi) is easily propa- 
gated from seeds. 

The crushed berries are stratified in 
boxes of sand and left outside during the 
Winter and sown in the Spring. Seed- 
lings of different sizes can be bought 
from many nurseries at from $5.00 to 
$15.00 per thousand, for 2-year seedlings. 


There is a new red-leaf variety which, 
of course, comes more true if propa- 
gated from cuttings. 


Pruning Privet or similar hedge plants 
to thicken the lower part is generally 
best done in the Spring just before new 
growth starts. If cut in the Fall, the 
stumps are more likely to die back. It 
is well to trim with a slope, later, so as 
not to have the lower branches over- 
shadowed by the upper ones, as in flat- 
top shearing. , 

A deciduous hedge plant, little known, 
is the Alpine Currant, recommended by 
the Charles City Nursery. Incidentally, 
Charles City is one of the coldest places 
in the state, according to the daily 
weather reports we used to get. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 


LILIES HARDY IN NOVA SCOTIA 


For Mrs. S. H. Peppard, (Nova 
Scotia,) Jan., 1929 issue. 
The Regal, Hansoni, Henryi, and 


Speciosum rubrum Lilies are quite hardy 
in N.S. L. regale needs to be protected 
if above ground when late spring frosts 
occur. Auratum may be hardy in a 
satisfactory location. I am trying it 
out this Winter in a well-drained sandy 
loam. It is probably better however to 
grow this Lily in pots, so that the foliage 
may be thoroughly ripened indoors after 


frosts come. 
P. E. KEEPING, (N. S.) 








I am enclosing a picture of Gladiolus I 
received last year for a six months’ sub- 
scription. They are the nicest and larg- 
est I have ever grown. The basket I 
made of Willows from the creek bank and 
the pedestal was made by my thirteen- 
year-old son out of orange boxes. 

HERBERT ALLEN, (Ohio) 


The above will give some idea of what may be 
expected from “Le Marechal Foch’ Gladiolus in 
the small collections as offered. It is remarkable 
the display which can be had from the twenty 
bulbs as advertised; which by the way, seldom 
runs less than twenty-five in actual count. 


—(Eprror) 





Classified Advertising Section 


‘Peenacecccccsceccccecate, 








RATE 12'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. 'o 
order for less than $2.00 J, month. Ads in this de- 
partment will be classified where practicable but ac- 
curate classification not promised. Advertisements 
for this department must be in by the 15th of the 
month preceding date of publication. Cash with order. 

















Chrysanthemums 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 plants early and midsea- 
son prize winning varieties labeled, including pink, white 


ellow t Chrysanthemums grown, 
12 plants new Efaray themums, ear 
an dseaso —_. ~ 
plants choice long s Columbines $1.00. ‘The 
Gardens,”” 288 E. Boundary Ave., York, Pa. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. Any group, $1.00. 
Ten Novelties. Ten Pompoms. Ten Anemones. Ten 
Standards. Any two groups, or Twenty Pompoms, or 
Twenty Standard varieties, $1.75. Any Forty, $3.25. 
Mailed Free anywhere. Write for catalogue. 
field Gardens, Compton, California. 


Dahlias 








Grace- 











DAHLIAS beautify your home with flowers. Easily 
own anywhere. Twelve bulbs, choice named varieties, 
beled, only $2.98 postpaid. Order today. F. Paynie 

Farms, Shawnee, Kansas. 


SHERRILL DAHLIA GARDENS—6000 Field grewn 
Dahlia ——. -— ee _— selected from 
several hun or good blooming and keeping 
ualities. Price list mailed upon request. J. ° 
arkhuff, Sherrill, N.Y. 4 

SEVEN GIGANTIC DAHLIAS—Three Dollars—Mrs. 
I. D. Warner, Charles Stratton, Coampoene, Gladys 
Sherwood, Dakota, Mildred Norton, Mrs. Nathaniel Slo- 
combe. ‘Thomas Collins, Monongahela, Pa. 











DAHLIAS—7 BULBS FOR $1.00, or newer varieties 
at 7 bulbs for $2.00, pontpeld, named and labeled; no 
two alike. Descriptive price list of dahlias, gladiolus 
and perennials free. Flambeau River Gardens, ite 1, 
Ladysmith, Wisc. 





Delphiniums 





WINGS DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here or abroad de- 
veloped by years of drastic selection from renowned Bu- 
ropean strains, mostly Wrexham. Ih mixed seed 
1.00 a packet. Baby seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. 
md for descriptive folder. We are ——— spe 
cialists exclusively. Wings Delphinium Garden, x 

8380, Portland, Oregon. 
a dk 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS, over 100 Se- 
. _F. Dean, 


lected Seeds from my choicest plants for $1 ° 
148 Seventh Ave. W., Longueuil, Que., Canada. 


Gladioli 


GLORIOUS GLADIOLUS: 5 each of 5 _ varieties, 
$1.00; 50 small bloom bulbs, $1.00; 150 choice 
mixed bulblets, 25c. Pear! Baker, th Whitley, Ind. 


QLADIOLUS BULBS. Best commercial sorts, — 
quantity, superb wally. 100 bulbs, 15 ¥ 
ties, labeled, for $2.50. 500 bulbs, 1 inch to 1% 
diameter, 12 varieties labeled, $6.50. 

p Ba od small bulbs free with each $5.0 

















sorts, natural colors, nearly life size, free. 
Glad Farm, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


@LADIOLUS. 100 oh named _ varieties, blooming 
size, $1.00 postpaid. (Dutch Iris) Wedge- 
wood now for fall planting. Finest new $1.00 each 
Wedgewood Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 








@LADIOL! BULBLETS. Shaylor, Pickford, Herads, 
Nice Ruffied " Prices by quart or 
peck. Kennison Gladioli Farm, , Miss. 





Frem Eng- 


@GLADIOLI. EACH A NEW VARIETY. 
lish Lather Burbank Free illus 


° . and er q 
trated catalog. L. V. France, South St. Paul, Minn. 
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@LADS AND PRICES THAT PLEASE. Many va- 


rieties. Albert Ziegler, Bippus, Ind. 

SILVER CUP PRIZE WINNERS. 25 Gladioli, no 
two ‘ (00! bu unlabeled, $1.00. 
ixed, lost labels, ‘‘Pick ups 


ete, 2% $1.60. 
ch and under, double auantity Dahlias, 


a all dif- 
fre. choice varieties, $1 six. 4 any selection, 
krest 


extras. id. Price lists. Hil- 
Gardens, Takoma > Ppa 


Lovers OF yy pn 4 5 *- -_ 5 = o 
lus bulbs. ne hun clean, = - 
Manchester, 





One 








futbe of well known, reliable Wn 
_— list on request. Woodland Gardens, M 





GLADIOLUS—225 best yerigtieo— 100 selected bulbe 
$1.50—100 labeled $2.00, 25 varieties. Mrs. T. H. 
Manion, Gladsome Glad Rd Adair, Iowa. 


ER BURBANK’S NEWEST HYBRIDS to- 
getter > with the choicest creations of other world famous 
ybridizers of Giads, consisting 0! 





G a) = v form- 
li the rarest 
» WL. ae . mptary price ws. 00 Der 100 


assem 
la bulbs delivered.—also 
Gardens, 20 Chenery St., W' ‘ords, Maine 


Hew altel $7.00. ‘Send tor list of 260 varietion, 
bu ‘or oO! > 
100 Phip pole iblets and 100 Mixed bulbs $1.25. A 
L. U . Joseph, Mo. 


@LADIOLUS VIRGINIA—Large, neato bulbs, 75c 
doz.; $5.00 100, prepaid. Ronald A. Boring, 172 8. 
Grand St., Orange, Calif. 


MING TOY BY THE BULB OR BUSHEL, cleaned or 
uncleaned. ” reasonable offer refused. George Birch, 
Vineland, N. J. 


SPECIAL SALE of choice Glads in all sizes and — 
lets. ~— reduce surplus to make room. Get 
prices. Wm. Hester, Rte. 2, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















a customer of ours for the past two seasons, send us 
your name and address for our mailing 
you may not receive the next ,.- Bookle 
appear in the fall. It’s worth asking for. 

Gladiolus Gardens, Box 257-A, Desersh, Towa. 


GALLANT LEADER, one of the best new Commercial 
——. LeGron Floral Co., 124 Amherst, Toledo, 
hio 

BEGINNERS’ BULB BARGAIN. Postpaid. blooming 
size bulb and 100 bulblets each. Break O’ Day, Opal- 
escent, Mrs. Leon Douglass, Henry Ford, Thos. Kent, 
Purple Glory, Richard Diener, $1. 25—or leave choice 
to me for still greater value, only choice named varie- 
ee, Wayside Glad Garden, Route 3, Columbus, 
ndiana. 


“DR. F. E. BENNETT” SPECIAL—$7.00 per 100 
or _ 00 per 1000 on bulbs 1% in. up. Prices are 

F. O. B. Portland, C. Biggerstaff, 2045 E. 
Couch St., Portland, Ore. 


GLADIOLUS PREPAID. Shakespear (Lewis) 20 cts. 
each. Extra with sa order. Other varieties. Prices 
March- ie ads. . Clark, 918 Boyd St., Water- 
town, N. 























Irises 


Prices moderate. Postal will 
A. Thole, 2754-45 Southwest, 





FINEST VARIETIES. 
bring June list. F. 
Seattle, Wash. 


VISIT BIRD HAVEN IRIS GARDENS, 722 South 
Broadway, Leavenworth, Kansas. Select while bloom- 
ing. Prices moderate. Specialty Princess Beatrice. 
Mrs. Walter V. Thomas. 


OVER 400 VARIETIES including latest introductions. 
See our list before you order. Sil-Mar Iris Garden, 
1400 Cascade, Silverton, Oregon. 


IRIS. Ten named varieties my selection dollar; fifteen 
unnamed dollar very fine. Chance for something good 
in new varieties. Lists on request. Murray, Decherd, 
Tenn. 

IRIS—Twelve choice varieties all different, not labeled, 


$1.00. Postpaid. Ask for price list. Eagle Gardens, 
403 So. Lincoln Ave., Eagle Grove, Iowa. 




















Perennials 


15 VARIETIES HARDY PERENNIALS. Something 
to bloom each month from May to November. $1.50 
postpaid. E. Mace, East Lebanon, Maine. 


Plants 


100,000 ASTERS, PETUNIAS, te gi 
Zinnias, etc., finest varieties only. 60 plants, $1.0 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Walter’s Flower Gardens, ‘ve 
sing, Mich. 




















Tulips 


SIXTY VARIETIES Imported Tulips. 
scriptive Price List. Peter S. Hurt, Box 
town, Indiana. 





Get =e. de- 
“T,”’ Thorn- 








Wild Flowers 


WILD FLOWERING PLANTS, shrubs, trees that beau- 
tify ponds, marshes, uplands; attract song birds—dquail; 
provide food for waterfowl ‘and fish. Write Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farms, 1004 W. BIk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 











Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN LOTUS with its giant umbrella leaves and 
cream yellow — Easily grown in concrete or nat- 
ural ponds. Seed $1.00 a in ‘ * ae direo- 
tions. Sawyer Water Gardens, Ellet, 


FOR SALE: FLORIST’S HOME, Washington suburb, 
two very large hot houses costing $60 to build. 
Price only $6500. Terms. C. Holden, T10: 8th St., 
Northeast, Washington, D. C. 


15 ASSORTED MINNESOTA’S NATIVE FLOWERS, 
$1.00; 12 mixed ferns, $1.00; 15 Ibs. best spaghnum 
moss, $1.00. 1 Cyprependeum, 3 lbs. leaf mold free 
each $3.00 order. O. Winton, Kerrick, Minn. 

















saraness ye ye healthy, 33200 
nsplants, 12 to 20 inches, $ per dozen; 


— , ended. Gateway ah ty ces nnn 





FILMS DEVELOPED and six beautiful glossy prints 
7 Eight hour service. West Supply, Hunting- 
n 
poamepae. DOLLAR nee. 
hundred, dollar fifty. Trito: 
gpectekie. twenty-five cents. 
ngstown, Ohio. 





eam, fine mixed, 
iy q Sedum 
“Tris Place, D. 4, 





FREE CATALOG, Iris, Glads, Cannas, 
Peonies, Berries, Caladiums, 35 Los A es or 3 *Reeal 
Lilies $1. Hoevets Nursery, Fairfield, 





CANARIES,—Booklet on raising canaries 10e. Quality 
singers, Mating pairs, Tropical fish, Aquariums, Sup- 
plies. Canary Breeder’s Co., Dept. 34-L, LaGrange, Ill. 


“AQUATIC LIFE” FOR = thy pant pe Fish Cul- 
turists-Water Gardeners. months 50 cents, 
yearly $1.50. 805 World Building, Baltimore, Md. 


A Chat With the Publisher 


PRACTICAL VASES WELL RECEIVED 











The Vases have proven exceptionally attractive 
as Subscription Rewards but many readers have 
ordered them on a cash basis as they are now 
privileged to do according to the offer. Order a 
pair so that you can see just what they are like, 
as you will want more of them when flowers begin 
to bloom freely. 


CLASSIFIED ADS MORE AND MORE POPULAR 


Just “take a look” at the large number of classi- 
fied ads in this issue and just note the great 
diversity of materials which are available under 
these headings. After this department is well 
known to readers it will occupy several pages and 
be one of the most important features of the 
magazine. Advertisers must remember that the 
very low rates are based on cash with order ;— 
there can be no exceptions to this rule. 


LIBRARIES AND THE FLOWER GROWER 


This magazine ought to be in every public 
library, because it contains the best collection of 
well-balanced and really worthwhile literature that 
there is available in magazine form. Those hav- 
ing influence with librarians or library boards, 
cannot do better missionary work than to say a 
word for THE FLOWER GROWER and get it adopted. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD HELP 


Those who grow flowers as a business are 
boosters for THE FLOWER GROWER, and they should 
not forget to say a good word for the magazine 
in their catalogue or price list; not only because 
this is doing a real missionary work and intro- 
ducing a meritorious publication, but because of 
the fact that their customers will be greatly 
benefited. This magazine does great missionary 
work for commercial growers and the growers 
should reciprocate. 


DISTRIBUTE THE SUBSCRIPTION COUPONS 


Those who believe in doing missionary work, 
and who believe in THE FLOWER GROWER and its 
mission, should keep some of the yellow sub- 
scriptions coupons on hand and use as occasion 
offers. One of these at the right time may be 
the means of securing a permanent reader and 
thus bettering his outlook on life in a very im- 
portant way. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


Probably no investment in horticultural books 
is equal to Bailey’s at the advertised price ;—see 
advertisement in the display columns, It answers 
almost any question which is likely to come up in 
horticultural work. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


When names are sent in for samples, they 
should have complete addresses. Not only do I 
send samples but accompany same with a cir- 
cular letter in a sealed envelope, thus backing 
up the good efforts of my friends. Sample copies 
bring a large proportion of permanent  sub- 
scribers. 


THE INDEX INDISPENSABLB 


Save your copies of THE FLOWER GROWER and 
get the index at the end of the year. Those who 
have a file for 1928 can secure the index for 
10c in stamps or coin. Indexes for any other 
year also available at the same price. 


NO PREMIUMS WITH THE FLOWER GROWER 


Don’t fail to note that the subscription rewards 
are not premiums, but just what the name in- 
dicates, rewards to present readers for the secur- 
ing of new subscriptions. No premium is offered 
with THE FLowerR GROWER at regular subscription 
price. 

VASES, ETC., AT CASH PRICES 

Many readers have wanted the vases, pruning 
shears, etc., and asked for cash prices, so please 
note that these items can be had postage prepaid 
as advertised in the display columns. 


JAPANESE HAND-PAINTED SCREENS 
Those who want a bit of color to brighten the 
shaded or dull side of a room, can do no better 


than secure the Japanese screens, which have 
erroneously been called calendars because of a 


small , nie hw attached to them, 
can remov and a b veal 
photograph substituted, ands ae 
thus secured which can be used med, 
oe bso 0 are different then a those 
an e largest one especially, is is decidedly , 















KIND worDs 


Every day I get letters f Teaders P 
about their great satisfaction “with tae 









not only that it gives them 
floral or horticultural sem reat i 
inspiration toward better living and & better 










look on life. They also tell 

factory results obtained ve Gladiolus pe, ‘tee | 
this office, Altogether these letters gi bulbs fray 
satisfaction, because thus I know su* Si 
FLOWER GRowen ” performing a iy a 
mission and that the materials 

are more than satisfactory. als which we Send ou 


LONG TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Many of those who renew 

the low rates for three- and five par iPtions 
testifying to the value of Tue a, BeTiOds, ty 
and incidentally to the good judgment of 
scribers. Long-term subscriptions save 
very fast as can be determined by making 
figures. Incidentally it avoids possible lee te 
complete file. 


| s7haded 


MADISON Coopgy 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNE d 
ae Ete., ad THE FLOWES enon 

ublis. in accordance with th Congrey 
of August 24, 1912: =. 


Publisher, Madison Cooper, 
Editor and Managing Editor, Mi ae 











HARRY} 








Calcium, N.Y.; Owner, Madison 
cium, N.Y. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and tthe 


security holders holding 1 per cent o 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
securities: None. : 
Sworn to and subscribed befor 
of April, 1929. _—— 
(Signed) Mapison 
(Signed) Cuaupe C. ScHropt, Netary 
[Seal] Jefferson County, NY, 


Commission Expires March $1, “. 


Beautiful White Art Stone 


BIRD BA 


Freight paid in U. 8, 


01.99 —_ me $4 


Illustrated Folder F EE 
Benches, vases, fountains, 
dials, gazing globes, 
son Lona 
mes Ave. - Omaha, 


IRISES 


Best standard and rare sorts, includig 
our “White and Gold” and “White Star’ 
Balanced collections unequaled in qual 
ity and price. Each covers full ranged 
glorious colors. 

COLLECTION “A” $1.40 sear va “B” $1. 
























Amas Alcazar 
Aurea Cate 
Blue Boy Edouard Michel 
Crimson King Georgia 
Ingeborg La Neige 
Isoline L. A. Williamson 
Junonia — of Pearl 
Monsignor Ope 
Nine Wells Pallida Dalmatica 
Quaker Lady Prosper Laugier 
White Knight Sherwin Wright 
COLLECTION “C” $2.50 COLLECTION “D” $33 
Crusader Ambassadeur 
Halo Argynnis 
Magnifica Ballerine 
Medrano — 
Prospero ream ; 
Queen Caterina Kashmir White 
Regan Lord of June 
Rubyd Mile. Schwartz 
Seminole Mme. Gaudichau 
Shekinah Steepway 
White Queen 


COLLECTIONS A, B, C and D for $82 
COLLECTION “E” $5.25 omggenp “pr” sot 


Canopus 

Imperator Dominion | 

Leverrier Gold Impe 

Lord Lamborn Mary Gibson 

Ochracea Mildred Presby 

| nag : peorates Splendor 
jusan Bliss eau Rouge 

Zada Princess Beatrice 


Cash. July Delivery. Free Catalog. 


3. £. NICHOLLS 
114 Overlook Road Ithaca, WY. 
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a 
WATER LILIES 
and everything for the pool. 
Over 75 varieties of fancy 
gold and tropical fish. Cat- 
alog with over 90 illustra- 

tions free on request. 








BELDT’S AQUARIUM oO 


2141 Crescent Ave. 
St. Louls, Mo. 








Oregon-Grown Gladioli 


jled upon request. We have 
surplus 4 in sizes No. 1, 2 and 6. Write 
for quantity prices. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 24 ° Multnomah, Oregon 





} 


100 for $2.50 


452 W. 36th St. 





Brilliant Rainbow 
Collection of 


DARWIN 
TULIPS 


HOLLAND-AMERICAN TULIP CO. 
Darwin Specialists 


Desk 15 New York City 




















OLD-FASHIONED 


That Live Out Doors During Winter—235 Varieties 

i leeding Hearts, Anemones, Colum- 
Delphiniaits os, Primroses, Bluebells, Hollyhocks, 
Poppies, Lilies, ete. Will bloom this summer and 
every summer for many years. Also Pansies, Asters, 
Salvias, Zinnias, Petunias, Snapdragons, Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedge Plants; Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Grape, Asparagus, Vegetable 
plants. Catalogue free. 


HARRY B. SQUIRES - Hampton Bays, N.Y. 





HARDY FLOWER PLANTS 








Learnto be a— 


Bela erica 


\ Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a dignified, uncrowded 

4% profession offering remark- 
Fy able opportunities. Immedi- 


students more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
70 write today for details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
‘ombined with National School 
of Landscape Design 


22 Plymouth Bldg., _ Des Moines, lowa 








Wellesley Grown Iris 


Here is your chance to make a BIG 
display for very little money! 


For $3.00 you may have 12 Iris 
worth $5.00 or more. 

For $5.00 you may have 12 Iris 
worth $8.00 or more, all differ- 
ent and correctly labeled, sent 
prepaid. 

100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent express col- 
lect; 1000 for $45.00. 


Having more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them at 
very attractive prices in lots of 6 or 
more of a kind: 

_ Albert Victor, Archeveque, B. Y. Mor- 
rison, Caprice, Clematis, Cora, Crusader, 
ee, Williamson, Francina, Her Maj- 
esty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Khar- 
put, La Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Cho- 
baut, Palaurea, Princess Beatrice, Queen 
Caterina, Seminole, Sherbert, Sindjkhat, 
Steepway, Tamer, W. F. Christman, Zua, 
Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, Snow 
ueen, 
Do your bit to make this a better and 


more beautiful world for those who 
come after us. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Street e 


167 Codar Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


A WaterLil y 


Pool FOR 
EVERY GARDEN 


New color, fragrance, beauty and 
interest can be added to your gar- 
den if you will install a Water 
Lily Pool, or even a_ simple 
sunken-tub garden. 


Our FREE Illustrated Booklet 
—will show you how easy and in- 
expensively you may build a pool 
or plant a tub-garden. It describes 
the culture of Water Lilies, 
Aquatic Plants and Ornamental 
Fishes. Write today for your 
FREE copy. 


CLASSIC TRIO $8.50 
Three exquisite Water Lilies. The 
Mrs. Pring, a pure white; General 
Pershing, a deep pink, and Mrs. 
Whitaker, a gigantic blue flower. 
This collection is a well-balanced 
one for any pool, and particularly 
good with which to start your 


water garden. All three plants for 


only $8.50. 


7 Aquatic Piants for $1.10 


WM. TRICKER, INC. 
49 Brookside Avenue 
Saddie River - 


New Jersey 








A Catalogue of the 


Newest, Rarest and Finest 


rt 
Also containing the best of the 


older varieties at very low 


prices. 


Prices of plants range from $.10 
to $50.00 each. 


This catalogue is beautifully illus- 
trated in color and half-tones of 
some of the very newest and finest 


Iris and will be sent to anyone 
sending $.35 in stamps. This amount will be 
credited upon any order of $3.00 or more. 


QUALITY GARDENS 
863 Stephenson St. 


Freeport Illinois 








~ With Star 
Roses, You 
Can't Fail 


Everblooming “Star” Roses are guaran- 
teed to bloomwithin 3 months from date 
of planting. They are plants that have 
had a healthy startin lifeand aresturdy. 
You take no chances, you can’t fail. 


We still have on hand a few plants of 
that gorgeous rose: Mme. Gregoire 
nae aah magnificent, hardy 
climber of a new type—deep carmine 
outside and pearl pink inside. No 
other rose like it. Price $5, delivered in 
U.S. A.—but you must order now. 


When you send your 

order, tell us to send 

you free, the “Star 

Guide to Good Roses” 

—200 varieties de- 

scribed and pictured, 

many in color. Full 

descriptions and sug- 

gestions for the right roses to suit your 
climate. Gives ‘a complete description 
of the “Star Dozen”—our famous 
twelvesturdy, sure-to-grow roses, which 
sell for $10.50—or $12.50 if purchased 
individually. 

If you enclose 25c, extra, we'll send 
“Success with Roses”, a 32-page book 
telling you how to care for 
your roses in order to get the 
most out of them. Send 
today. 


Star Rose Growers 


Conard-Pyle Co. 


West Grove, Pa. 
Robert Pyle, President 








USE THIS COUPON NOW 


Peeeeeeesceeseeeseeee SOCCHSHSS SEES SESESEOEEEESEEE 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., 
West Grove, Pa., Box 63. 


0 Please send me Mme. Gregoire Staechelin at $5.00. 
(Also include a “Star Guide” free.) 

(0 I enclose 25c for “Success with Roses’’. 

(0 Please send the “Star Guide”’ free. 


Name 





Address 


FOO Ok IK 
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CALIFORNIA BULB FARM AND 


FLORAL BUSINESS FOR SALE 


8 acres planted to Glads, Dahlias, Narcissus, Free- 
sias, Anemone, Ranunculus, Iris, Mums, Delphinium 
all annuals, etc. Also, Nursery Stock and Po 
Plants. On main Thoroughfare of City of 40,000. 
Good retail and wholesale market for Bulbs, Plants and 
Flowers. Overhead sprinkler irrigation, lath-houses, 
hot-beds, etc. Beautiful new 6-room Spanish Stucco 
Bungalow, completely and artistically furnished with 
new, up-to-date furniture, ready to move into and start 
business. Can give immediate possession. Other busi- 























California home and business. Would sell half inter- 
est to desirable party. 

E. L. THOMPSON, Owner 
3488 ‘‘D’’ Street - San Bernardino, Calif. 











FOR BETTER GARDENS 
PERFECT FLOWERS— 
KILL INSECTS 
No matter what plants, flowers, 
shrubs or trees are infested, spray 
with “Black Leaf 40” (Nicotine 
Sulphate) to kill Aphis and sim- 

ilar insects. 

For just a few cents cost per season you can 
protect your garden. Complete and easy-to- 
understand spraying instructions with every 
package. The ounce bottle for 35c makes 6 
gallons of effective spray. Sold also in larger 


sizes by drug, seed, hardware, flower and de- 
Partment stores. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEM. CORP., 
INCORPORATED 
Louisville - - ~ Kentucky 


Black Leaf 40° 


% Nicotine 











300 BEST IRIS 


(A postal will bring it.) 
F. X. SCHREINER 


MASTERLIST 


Riverview Station . St. Paul, Minn. 


Be sure and make Second Cheies a 
you make up your orders as Whey 


rieties are sold out and others ve 
planted. All small sj = 
planted. — how 


LEGRON FLORAL co. 
124 Amherst Drive : 

















° Toledo, Ohip 





ness interests compels me to sacrifice. this wonderful” 


right. 
D. H. UPJOHN 





The Last Chance 


While we are planting now 
many of the Glads listed in our ad 
on Page 213 of April Flower 
Grower still available. We sug- 
gest you permit us to substitute at 
this late date and will treat you 


964 So. Liberty - Salem, Oregon 














Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


HOLLAND BULB COMPANY 
407 Ninth Ave., Dept. O - WNew York City 


OLORS 


$2.50 
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SHEARS 
Offered 
asa 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 
page. 





Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 

GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. Grass shears are a real necessity to 
i the home owner who wants to keep his prem- 
ises tidy and ‘“‘ship-shape.”’ 

The half-page advertisemeyt in this issue 
tells about the shears as * »scription rewards 
and also tells how they mf, be had at a cash 
price, delivered postage pr aid. 











sae, 
Bulb Offers and Subscription Rewards on page 266 should have the attention of all readers of THE FLOweR 


GROWER. The merchandise offered is most desirable In every way. 








your garden will need you. 
Get a BARKER. 


Right when you are busiest with other things, 
Don’t neglect it. 





With a BARKER, tending garden is as easy and swift as 
mowing a well kept lawn. Revolving blades and underground knife 
destroy the weed growth. Gets close to the plants; has leaf- 
guards. “BEST WEED KILLER EVER USED.” In the same 
operation it works the surface into a level, moisture-retaining soil 


mulch—best cultivation possible! 


Your time is valuable. So is your garden. Especially these 
‘days of roadside markets, your garden is valuable. Get a BARKER. 
Use your BARKER to make the seedbed. Use a seed drill, which 
we can supply with attachment for the BARKER. Make your 


garden pay. 


Thousands of florists everywhere use the BARKER. Let us tell 
you about it; many pictures; the two models and seven different 


sizes; and the very low prices delivered to you. 
use the coupon. 


Write us a card; or 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 109, David City, Nebr. 











WEEDER-MULCHER-CULTIVATOR] 


“The BARKER simply 
can’t be beat when it comes 
to easy running and good 
work.” —Ethel E. Hartman 
(Macon Flower and Plant 
Garden), Clinton, Mich. 





“The BARKER is the 
best of all. Folks ask me 
if I sweep my field with « 
broom.”’—Geo. . Beck, 
Box 476, Piedmont, W. Vs. 





“The BARKER saves & 
lot of hard work, and my 
garden looks 100 % better. 
—Jos. Brown, Ellsworth, 


Send for See CEI 






Barker Mfg. Co., 109, David City, Nebr. 


Send free Catalog and Special Offer postpaid. 





Postoffice 





State 
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Always 
the best 
of the new 
varieties 
“7 andthe good 
older favor- 
ites at very 
low prices. 

Send for our lists. 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
RGDK-NCW HAMPSHIRE 








Green-glazed Egyptian 


At Last - Practical Vases 





R many years I showed flowers. 
All sorts of vases were used and 
none satisfactory. 


Most vases do not hold enough water 
and will tip over easily. Other vases 
that hold water enough are not made in 
such a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom. 


The ideal vase is one that has reason- 
able water capacity and a broad base 
so as to have stability when holding tall 
flowers. 


Y THE merest accident I came across my ideal 
vases, manufactured particularly for the 
florists’ trade, and I am now able to offer and 
Tecommend these to readers of THE FLOWER 
WER. 


There are two sizes and styles of vases, one 
six inches in height, and one eight inches in 
height. The smaller is a dark-green glazed vase 
suitable for most of the smaller flowers. The 
larger vase is also of dark-green but with a lighter 

in an Egyptian design. 

Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, s0 that 
the flowers show rather than the vase. There is nothing 
loud or clashing about these vases. Try one of each 
and — them with anything that you have here-to- 


fore 

I am offering to present subscribers 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 
of one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 


I am offering ONE of the larger vases 
for the same service. 
OR! A remittance of 66c will bring to you, postage 


peed, one of the larger vases. Likewise a remittance 


will bring to you one of the smaller vases, also 
Postage prepaid. " inane 


I recommend these vases to everyone. 
MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 


Flow-ew Yj 
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IRISES Thank 


Orchids of the garden, new varieties, highest ratings, 
moderate prices: Rosado (new pink) $2.00, Asia 





Come 





$1.50, Ambassadeur 50c, Magnifica 50c, Ramona 50c, y | ] ; 
Prospero 40c._ To introduce my fine stock with superb O e Again 
root system, I will send one rhizome each of above, 
labeled, for $3.50, prepaid, July delivery. Send for list. 
F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower . Dv. . Boulder lorado 
2754 -45th Ave. Southwest ° Seattle, Wash. J. D. LONG » Go 
> tadee 








SPECIAL Planting OFFER 


TO MAKE NEW CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS 


12 labeled or 15 unlabeled Dahlias, no two alike, 2 
Cactus, 3 dec., 3 show, 2 pom, 2 Peony, 12 Oxalis 
and 6 mixed Gladiolus postpaid for $1.50. Each order 
either for the labeled or unlabeled bulbs is nteed 
to contain at least one $1 Dahlia and no singles. 

These orders are filled from surplus stock at the end 
of the season, and regardless of their regular prices, this 
surplus must go. So am giving you the benefit, for 
your order may be worth at least 3 or 4 times what 
you pay for it at regular catalogue prices. My catalogue 
free with each order to check up on or a postcard will 
bring it free. Rush your order at once for at this 
price they will soon be gone. 


MRS. R. B. WITT 
Overback Farm - R. 4, E. Greenbush, N.Y. 






Brand Iris are noted for their 
individuality and rare beauty. 
These beautiful rainbow hued 
blooms are all described and 
named in our catalog. Write 
for your Free copy today. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 

Box 32 Faribault, Minn. 








Anyone who wants bound volumes to complete sets, is advised to get them now while the getting 
is good. They will soon be salable only as complete sets. 


TO CLOSE OUT 


Surplus Stock of 
Choice Hardy 


IRIS-- 


M* necessity is your good fortune. My space is lim- 
ited and I must therefore move certain stocks in 
order to make room for the propagation of new varie- 
ties. This is an unusual opportunity to secure choice 
hardy garden Irises at a fraction of their real value. 
Every variety offered is a prolific bloomer, as hardy as 
grass and exceedingly handsome. Some of them are 
also quite fragrant. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALE PRICE, 6 OF ONE VARIETY FOR $1.00 


ROSE UNIQUE: A handsome early fragrant, bright rose colored Iris. 

WALHALLA: Another very early variety. Fine flowers of light lavender-blue and rich velvety violet-purple. 

GERTRUDE: An early purple that makes a great mass planting. A fine landscape variety. 

CAPRICE: An early bright cerise with a rich grape juice fragrance. Another choice landscape variety. 

LORELEY: Very handsome, opens out flat like a Japanese Iris. Standards lemon yellow, splashed purple; falls 
purple with yellow edging. Beautifully marked throat. 

MRS. H. DARWIN: Waxy white with a violet netting at the throat. Very popular. 

BLUE JAY: If you know the color of the feathered beauty of the same name you know the color of “Blue Jay.” 

DR. BERNICE: An exquisitely handsome coppery rose blend. A very fine Iris. 

MAUVINE: A tall uniform rich mauve color. Very attractive. 

MITHRAS: Canary yellow standards with violet carmine falls, edged yellow. 

E. L. CRANDALL: A ‘“‘plicata” or “‘pleated’’ type. A pure white Iris with a heavy border of deep blue. 

CELESTE: Soft, clear, uniform Azure blue. Very handsome in mass. 

MONSIGNOR: A rich silky violet and deep crimson-purple. A fine dark Iris. 

MARY GARDEN: An unusual coloring. Soft yellow, minutely dotted and veined maroon. 

LEWIS TROWBRIDGE: A fine large brilliant flower of bright violet-rose. 

MRS. COWLEY: Russet, or coppery-buff standards and Carmine falls. Handsome. 

AMAS: A very large flowered light blue bi-color from Asia Minor, and the parent of many of our large flowered 
varieties of recent introduction. 

INNOCENZA: Clear white, with a showy golden beard. Cornell Test Gardens class this as one of the ten best. 

PAULINE: Very fragrant. Rich silky pansy violet. Quite striking. 

QUEEN OF MAY: A popular soft pink toned variety. 


100 Fine Strong Plants, 5 Each of the Above 20 Choice Varieties $12. 


(This collection would cost $50 at my regular: catalogue prices.) 
If you can’t use 100 plants, get your neighbor to join with you. 


SIX OF ANY ONE VARIETY FOR $1. 
RAINBOW COLLECTION 


This collection will contain some of the finest Bearded Iris in my entire garden. 
For those who want a garden full of fine flowers in all the colors of the rainbow, but 
do not care to go to the extra care of keeping them separate, this is a real opportu- 
nity and a great bargain. The labor saved in putting up this Rainbow Collection 
without labels, enables me to furnish the utmost in value at the minimum cost. 


100 Choice Bearded Iris, Without Labels, for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN 











Bayside (Box A) Long Island, N.Y. 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


For three years I have offered two of the Japanese Calendars, (different 
subjects,) in connection with subscription rewards. ‘Those for 1929 are 
different than any before, and one of them especially is probably more 
artistic than anything heretofore offered, being built up of colors which do 
not readily fade, with a scene of Flowers and Birds. The smaller one has 
a pocket attached which can be used for holding ornamental material of 
many kinds. Although the usual calendar pad is attached to each of the 
screens, these pads can easily be removed and a photograph or bright-colored 
card substituted. The screens are ornamental almost anywhere and help 
brighten a room in a very delightful way. The unique character of these 
Japanese hand-painted screens was what first induced me to adopt them. 
They have a real decorative and artistic value. 

A pair of these calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW yearly 
subscription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


«#~ JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 60c Postpaid. 


PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 


An arrangement with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener can hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, etc., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


<THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 


GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 

f For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores still sell them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
comparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear Is offered, postage prepald, for the securing of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
packing. Total $2.20. 


THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


120-BULBS—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

: Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 


offer is good for ‘Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 

These bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 

120 bulbs either “Foch” or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 


20-IRISES—HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 


For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September. 
20-BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 


20 bulbs of either the mixed collection or ‘‘Le Marechal Foch” for a NEW six 
months’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 





Tell Your Friend; 
Subscription and Bulb Offe, 


Tell your friends about the Bulb Offers below which 
open at all times; also do not forget that the Alternate i 
Offer may be accepted in place of the Bulbs,—triges 
shipped only during Late Summer and Early Fall. Bulbs = 
shipped during November and December or when the weal 
is mild in the Winter; but more generally before planting time 
in the Spring. 

What better missionary work can you do than spread the 
gospel of more and better flowers, more beautiful surround. 
ings, balanced activities, a better outlook on life, and other 
things which make the world a better place in which to live, 
as represented by the teachings of THE FLOWER GROWgR 
as a magazine? 


Gladiolus--Le Marechal Foch 


Some Opinions by Those Who Know:— 


“Le Marechal Foch Is now In full bloom, and |g the 
most beautiful Gladiolus | ever saw. It Is admired by aj 
who see it.”’ 


“This Is the finest cut flower that ever came out of Ho} 
land. Blooms are enormous. Of light shell pink, and 
stands the hot weather and torrid winds of summer betty 
than any other variety. A great future.” 


“My own experience with this variety, covering a periog 
of three seasons, leads me to believe that Its popularity hay 
been only started.” 


“When the florist observes how readily Le Marechal Foch 
forces under glass, and how beautiful the mammoth cle 
pink flowers are when bloomed in the greenhouse, then wil) 
this variety be in such demand that It will take millions of 
bulbs.” 


Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers have resulted 
in delighting many thousands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been — each a during the past five 

six rs and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 
a Pious nets that there Is no ooo, Bon with THE FLOWER GROWER at th 
regular subscription price. The magazine itself is worth more than $2.00 per year, 
Anyone who reads it knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium with 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers:— 


120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 


Twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$3.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world. 

You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“Te Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. 

In ordering, please state whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 




















rnate f Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
ee oner or more strong, blooming plants of at least 10 different 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 


done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. 
(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 











NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs or 
Irises, to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30. 





20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months’ Subscription for $1 
This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. 
On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or “Le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 











The 20 bulbs and four months’ offer is the same prict 
to any part of the United States. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 267 


























May, 1929 
Every gerden iover and w 
TINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR cea estan res wal Walsh Garden Tractor 
and Power Lawnmower ¢ help to so = rae : rea senate rower Mower ia 
Just Outi A co ete library of : rp 
practical Proven Power A proven answers, plane, hints ee ee Se, eee 
iwator for Gardeners, discoveries, secrets, short-cut. : : 
Cultivemnites, Truckers, Arvilad sre’arsce competegardae IG) SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
wr Nurserymen, Fruit tf a pen mag in, A Single and Twin Engine— 
Floriers, country Estates ables « month, | intereate/ PAN] Belt Jobs. Catalogue Free 
Growpoultrymen. MACHINE CO g write todas ot FREE Garden WY = WALSH TRACTOR CO. 
an" " AMERICAN FARM Minneapolis, Minn. W. 230 $* New York, Devt 215 3325 Talmage Ave. S. E. - Minneapolis, Minn. 





1053-33rd Ave. S. E. 
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Last Call for Thcwn | SetcePLANT LABEL GOOD? | | GROW HARDY LILIES 


Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop. 





i blossoms of yellow, spotted it must be impervious to moisture, must . 
: gorgeous, triage ae as that of Gladiolus. retain its marking, and must not girdle Also Vermont grown Perennials, 
with een planted in borders or groups. Constantly the Plant—We Have It. 
spoon. 4 $15.00 per 100; postpaid Sample line for the asking. new rock plants and natives. 
on oe THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS - - _ Circleville, Ohio 2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio | F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 
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SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS AT CASH PRICES (Postpaid) 
The Vases, (see page 265,) and the Pruning-Shears and 
the Grass Shears, (see page 264), as well as the Japanese 
Calendars, may be had separately from subscriptions. ; 
This has been made possible because of the earnest wish 
of numerous friends who want these things and who cannot 
canvass for subscriptions. 
These are all of high quality and I fully recommend them. 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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GLADIOLI 


No. 3 size bulbs—1-1% inch per 100 prepaid. 


EEE $1.25 Ee arene 1.50 

Dorothy McKibbin ~__--~-~ 2.00 Maiden’s Blush _________~ 1.00 

Fleming Sword ~-------~-~-~- 2.50 _.._. AES cereneeers 1.00 

eee .. 1.75 NE ile ceatiaditg stein emacekia 1.75 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 

Gladiolus Specialists Wichert, Illinois 








GLADIOLUS 


There is still plenty of time to plant Glads. In fact you 
will appreciate the late ones that come after your neighbor’s 
are gone. Even up in our northern country we plant till July 
lst. MAY planting will give a good midseason crop of blooms 
with most varieties. 

I can furnish most all the SPECIAL SETS advertised last 
month in my page ad. 

100 BULBS FOR $3 

If you don’t want to bother with named varieties but 
would like to have some beautiful Glads in your garden, just 
order my collection No. 114. This contains 100 bulbs 1-inch 
and up in diameter, mostly up and over 40 varieties, all good 
ones, many worth high prices. These are not labeled but the 
value is there just the same. I don’t believe there is a better 
collection offered at any price. Can give you 50 for $1.75. 
Don’t miss this wonderful collection of Glads. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS .- Box 45, Burlington, Vt. 




















Perfect Rose Blooms 


SOME years ago a famous rosarian discovered a 
wonderful spray for roses that effectually banished 
the dread Black Spot and Mildew from rose leaves. 
Now thousands of amateurs in every part of this 
country and in Canada are producing rose blooms 
of a perfection never before known. 

This remarkable spray Fungtrogen, is enthusi- 
astically endorsed by leading horticulturists. It is 
invisible. It cléanses the leaves and nourishes the 
plant. Easy and pleasant to use. 

Economical—half pint makes 15 quarts of spray. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At your 
dealer’s or send check. 

Use Complete Treatment, which includes com- 
panion sprays: APHISTROGEN, kills aphis (plant 
lice) ; INSECTROGEN, kills leaf-eating insects. 


Write for free bulletin, “Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3642 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














SUPPORTS 


_— The best support for Peony 
= —+ plants. 

Made of strong galvanized wire. 
Rust proof. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct, giving 
dealer’s name. 





Manufactured by 


THE ADAMS COMPANY 


Desk A - - Dubuque, Iowa 
Established 1883 




















MISSION DAHLIAS & ROSES 


A rare Collection of Roses and Dahlias from a famous 
Plant Breeder offered for sale. We are the sole dis- 
tributors. 

A singular chance to pick from the choicest varieties. 
Ask for Lists. - Dahlias: Beginners’ Collection of 10 
good Dahlias $5, 10 extra good and rare $10. Roses: 
A comprehensive list of the world’s best. Strong 
plants $1 each, 12 Roses $10. (Specify Climbing Roses 
or Everblooming Tea Roses.) 

If you are looking for good Gladiolus, we have both 
Standard and Extra Choice ones. Our list contains 
many bargains. A postal card will bring it. 
We are working exclusively for the Missions. 
this cause. 


THE MISSION GARDENS 





Favor 


Techny, Ill. 
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Those Interested in 


ee SULIT PS 


are invited to ask for our catalogue containing HUN- 
DREDS OF THE CHOICEST VARIETIES. This 
catalogue will be published early spring. Besides 
Tulips it also contains HYACINTHS, CROCUS, MA- 
DONNA LILIES, GALANTHUS, SCILLAS, ete. For 
all these articles no special permit is wanted and all 
above goods are sold f. 0. b. cars New York, duty paid, 
so that customers pay only freight charges from New 


York, 
J. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. van Deursen 


SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAND 


List with prices for the best EUROPEAN NEW GLADIOLI 
will be sent on demand. 
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“‘SAVE MONEY ON GLADIOLUS” — 


Write for our special discount list before plac} a ti 
Spring order. We can save you at least 20% ae ~~ 
thing included in our stock of about 300 variet oe 


jes, 
WALES ROAD GARDENS 


A. @. BRITSCH, Prop. 
1220 Madison Ave. - 





oe 
Toledo, Ohie de 


WEEKS’ GLADIOLUS CLEANUP SALE 


PREPAID PRICES 


Priced for 100; 25 at 100 rate; 10 at 1/9 the 100 rate, 


No. 1 No. 2 . ; 
Beatriz Michelena (D) or-red__________________ $8.00 $6.00 a3 No 
Byron L. Smith (K) lavender 5 ¥ 
Cot.. Beenton (5B) lavender —.........-......... 5.060 
Cowee’s Scar. Wonder, red 
Crimson Glow (B) crimson 
Crinkles (K) ruffled 
Diana (J. Z.) good 
Dr. Elkins (K) white blot-throat_______________ 
Fern Kyle (K) creamy white 
Giant Nymph (C) tall pink 
Gen. Kuroki (Kel) rosy red 
Henry Ford (D) purple # 
Hollyhock (K) white blot-throat ____.=___-___-__ 
Indian Summer (K) lav-rose pink 
Miss Madison (B) clear pink 
“Mrs. Jno. R. Walsh (D) ruffled pink______-__-.___ 
Mrs. Richard Lohrman (D) pink 
Richard Diener (D) pink 
Rose Ash (D) 
Scarlano (RK) scarlet 
Shell Pink (K) pink prim 
Show Flower (K) rosy red 
Sulphur Glow (K) sulphur white 
Tycko Zang (A) salmon pink Q 4 “a 
White Butterfly (K) white prim e Al 200° 
Wm. G. Badger (M) coral pink . Be 


TERMS: Cash with order. 
one variety 10% discount. 


NO JUNK but bulbs from our regular stock and guaranteed in every. resp ote | 
Your chance to get some real bulbs at rock bottom prices. Please give second choir 
as all money will be refunded on items sold out. Subject to prior sale. Act quick 


before stock is depleted. 
L. E. WEEKS 
Route 8, Box 54 - ° 
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Orders for $3.00 or over prepaid. 250 or more 


Salem, Ore 3 








at home or summer camp, we recommend plantings of 


Viola Jersey Gem 


Here’s a charming pansy-like plant that is 
_ very hardy yet easy to grow, and will give 
you an abundance of velvety fragrant flow- 
ers from May to November. Our Violas, 
grown in small pots, transplant perfectly, 
and bloom more promptly than field plants 
—and they.cost a lot less! 
10 strong plants, $1.50, postpaid. 
25 or more, 10c ea.; 250 or more, 9c ea. 
plus shipping charges. 


For contrast, plant our WHITE JERSEY 
GEM, a Gardenside specialty as pleasing as 
Viola Jersey Gem. 


Send for our 
Illustrated Catalog 


In addition to Perennials, Shrubs, Evergreens, Bed- 
ding Plants, Gladioli, etc., in great variety, it lists 
an extensive range of 
NATIVE PLANTS, ORCHIDS, FERNS, 
bso - ‘and ROCKERY PLANTS 
_ Suitable for the} home garden as well as for more 
: ee ae All our plants are of excel- 
ent quality, moderately priced, and guaranteed to 
~reach you safely. 
ese 
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NURSERIES INC. 
Shel bu gaits A : 





DREER 


“GOLD MEDAL 
DOZEN” 


of Newer Hardy 
Everblooming 
Hybrid Tea Roses 


With this ““Gold Medal 

Dozen” Dreer’s inau- 

gurates a new service - 

to give Rose connoisseurs the choicest novelties at once—t 
later! Here they are, every one tested and proved worthy. 


12 Outstanding Novelties for $15.00 


Dame Edith Helen. Brilliant soft pink. shaded with copper on gqlden-salmon. 
Frank Reader. Lemon yellow with John Russeil. Rich, degp velvety ct 
golden-apricot heart. son. 

Lady Florence Stronge. Violet old rose, Lady Margaret Stewart. Deep sur 
yellow at base and pink at edge. yellow, splashed with orange-scarlet, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts. Coppery red verse suffused carmine. $2.00 each: 
stained salmon-red on the outside, open- Margaret McGredy. Rich oriental” 
ing golden yellow. shading to carmine rose. $2.00 
Sir David Davis. Mrs. A. R. Barraclough. Soft car 
Mrs. Henry Bowles. pink; base of petals yellow. $2.00 
shaded light salmon. Ville de Paris. (City of Paris). 
Wilhelm Kordes. Rich capucine red buttercup yellow. Double. 

Prices, any of above, Strong, Two-Year-Old Plants, $1.50 each, unless quoted ot 
wise. \ 
Special Offer: We will supply one each of above ‘“‘Gold Medal Dozen” (8 
value), for $15.00. “a 
Most of the Roses offered above are illustrated in full color in the Dreer § 
Book. This also offers, on page 143, the famous “‘Dreer Dozen’’ collection 
popular price of $11.00. The Dreer Garden Book remains a dependable coum 
on all phases of gardening. Free, and please mention Flower Grower. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street - 


Glowing. crimson. 
Brilliant pink 





Philadelphia 








